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Relentless centrificntion and soaring Bowne p prices in San Fraicisco trigger an 
exodus of African-Americans, families with children, poor and working-class people 


by Robert L. Terrell 


he median price of a home in the 


city of San Francisco recently . 


topped $800,000. This means 

that the minimum income 
required of those who seek to purchase a 
median-priced home, if they can find one, 
must exceed $170,000 per year. — 

For those lucky enough to earn such 
incomes, these are salad days. Housing 
prices have been increasing handsomely 
each year during the past half-decade or 
so. And this has produced windfall profits 


-for those who own homes. 


Their expanding wealth and prosperity 
is easily apparent in San Francisco’s elite 
sectors. Fine restaurants, glittering malls, 


~ high-end clothing stores and other places 
-where the comfortably ‘monied classes 
congregate are overflowing with crowds | 


_ of beautiful people enjoying the good life. 
“The Seemingly effortless wealth of the 
throngs who frequent such places are also 
very much apparent along the city’s 
crowded thoroughfares. 

Expensive foreign automobiles and 
huge SUVs decked out with every con- 
ceivable amenity are so common that they 
rarely attract much more than-cursory 
glances as they glide along the carefully 
groomed streets in the elite neighborhoods 
where their owners congregate. 

The composite, surface impression con- 
veyed by the vast wealth concentrating in 
the city is that San Francisco is indeed a 


golden place dedicated to the high arts of. 


good living and effortless, unbounded joy. 


A homeless woman with all her belongings at the only affordable home availabl 


But that is only one aspect of the city’s 
grim, Darwinian process of relentless gen- 


trification. Another, more sober aspect 


involves local residents who are either 
working class and/or poor. They are among 
the 90 percent of the city’s residents who 
will never be able to afford to purchase 


housing in this town. And their numbers — 


San Diego’s Massive 
Assault on the Poor 


Incredibly, like a page from Dickens’ horror 
stories of the 19th century, police are now 
arresting the poor for simply being poor. 


by Rocky Neptun 


s he sat in front of an Adams 

Avenue bookstore in San 
™ Diego, Thomas Dwyer, the 
MA. token bohemian and resident 
hobo of Normal Heights, had his space, 
his niche in a cruel, uncaring, selfish 
world guaranteed by his appearance. 

His long, silky, white hair; blowing in 
different directions, often touched his 
massive oyster-colored beard, framing a 
soft, ruddy expression. Poets saw him as 
Walt Whitman and others saw Thomas as 
one of those heroic mortals battling away 
on Mt. Olympus. 

His presence added to the ambience of 


New Age refugees from a corporate- 


owned world desperate for a morsel of: 


authenticity and substance. They glided 
between upscale shops and coffeehouses, 
while he sat at his station, sipped vodka, 
read and talked with passers-by. 

Luckily, Thomas Dwyer missed the 
recent services at the Concourse for the 54 
homeless people who died on city streets 
this year — San Diego’s own peculiar, 
perverse Dia de los Muertos celebration 
every November. He would have enjoyed 
the songs, sung by the Rescue Mission’s 
choir, and listened politely to the various 
prayers by several clergy, while the names 
of the dead were read. 

Thomas, no doubt, would have been 


include hundreds of thousands of renters 
who are coming to understand that they, 
too, are being priced out of the market. 

For those who fall into these cate- 
gories, the inexorably rising cost of habi- 
tation has dire ramifications. They know, 
and this is apparent in their insecure eyes 
and uncertain comments about the future, 


— a San Francisco sidewalk. 


that their days are numbered. 
People with children are already 
engaged i in a massive exodus. 
As a result, San Francisco has a lower 
percentage of children in its population 
than any other major city in the nation. 


Moreover, approximately 45 percent of 


See A City Reserved for the Rich page nine 


San Diego citizens hold a candlelight vigil in honor of those who died while homeless. 


shocked and ashamed that this year, the San 
Diego City Council issued a proclamation 
designating November Ist as the Fourth 
Annual Homeless Memorial Day. His bit- 
terness toward city officials at the first 
memorial service in 2002 was intense, 
where he was heard muttering, “The City 
Council should be here. First they kill these 


folks, then don’t have the decency to say a 
prayer for them in public.” 

No one from the City Council attended 
this year’s memorial either, and the 
turnout was the lowest in four years — 
fewer than 60 San Diegans, not counting 
those from the Rescue Mission. 


See San Diego Violates Rights page 10 
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The University of California 
may own the land that con- 
tains People’s Park, but it 
doesn’t own the spirit that is 
the Park. , 


Story and photos by Lydia Gans 


emember the children’s story 


about the three little pigs? It 

was time for them to go out on 

their own and build their own 
homes. The first, being lazy and having 
little thought about the future, built his 
house out of straw; whereupon the big 
bad wolf came along, threatening, “I'll 
huff and (ll puff and Pll blow your house 
down.” Which he did and proceeded to 
eat the little pig. 

The second little pig built his house out 
of sticks, and met a similar fate. The third 
little pig outwitted the wolf. He built him- 

Self a sturdy house out of brick and escaped 
the evil wolf’s clutches — and presumably 
lived happily and safely ever after. 

That story became a metaphor for the 
struggle to save the freebox in People’s 
Park, the open container where people can 
give and take clothing; those who have 
surplus can give, those who need can 
take. Freeboxes have come and gone in 
People’s Park for years; that is, they have 
been built by the Park users and 
destroyed, apparently, by the Park’s own- 
ers, the University of California at 
Berkeley, over and over. 

The last freebox, an attractive wooden 
structure, lasted for several years until it 
was torched one night. Every suggestion 

- to rebuild it has been rebuffed by UC offi- 


cials; indeed, every recent. effort has been 
threatened with retaliation. 


But the citizens of Berkeley continue. 
to bring clothes they no longer need to the 
Park, knowing they will be of use to 
someone else. And there are poor and 
homeless people who have no other 
source for something clean or warm to 
wear who will take them gratefully. In the 
absence of a freebox, the clothes are set 
out in boxes or bags or just strewn on the 
ground, only to be thrown out by UC park 
employees. 

Clearly, for many People’s Park 
activists, it was time to construct a new 
freebox. After some discussions among 
Park users, a freebox-building event was 
staged. On Saturday, November 12, peo- 
ple were invited to gather in the Park for 
music and some street theater. 

The “little pigs,” Park activists Terri 
Compost; Danny McMullan and Arthur 
Fonseca, donned pig masks and ears and 
declared they would build a freebox out 
of some handy cardboard. 

No sooner had they finished the box 
and filled it with some clothing, when 
they were attacked by — you guessed it 
— the Big Bad (Cal) Bears, played by 
several other people, large and small, in 
fuzzy bear outfits! 

That bit of mayhem was followed by 
building a second -freebox out of wood, 
only to have it smashed once more. 

The third freebox would be built to 
withstand attack, made out of metal and 
sunk in cement. The box part was a metal 
mesh bolted to the metal poles and pro- 
tected by a corrugated metal roof. It was 
an elegant structure and could be easily 
hosed out to keep it clean. It was immedi- 
ately filled with clothing and surrounded 
by happy people pulling out things they 
would be able to make good use of. 

And that should have been the end of 
the story — but it wasn’t. The little pig in 
the story managed to outwit the big bad 
wolf that wanted to destroy it; but the 
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Rebuilding the Freebox in People’s Park 


December 2005 


In a positive outpouring of community spirit, Berkeley activists rebuild the freebox on November 12 at People’s Park. 


The University of California 
tries to subvert or destroy 
anything that it cannot con- 
trol. But park supporters 
are stubborn, too; and they 


are convinced that they are 
enlisted.in a worthy cause. 


poor folks of Berkeley couldn’t stand up 
against the superior power.tools of the UC 
bear. This fine freebox stood for four days 
and then it was gone. Some time on 
Tuesday night, November 15, the 
University of California’s henchmen, 
sneaking in under cover of darkness, 
sawed through the supporting poles and 
took it away. 

It’s hard to understand what motivates 
UC officials. Irene Hegarty, UCB director 
of community relations, was quoted in the 
Berkeley Daily Planet as saying, “The box 
has more symbolic value than meeting a 
true need.” 

Yet, all one has to do is watch and talk 
to some of the people using the freebox. 
Seeing someone putting on a warm sweat- 
shirt that they just found or trying on a 
pair of shoes to replace the worn-out ones 


they are wearing, the immediate value is 


obvious. Or finding out that the person 
who takes a clean jacket needs it for a job 
interview so that he can eventually get out 
of homelessness. There are even people 
who have jobs but are homeless and the 
freebox allows them to continue to look 
presentable at work. 

For Hegarty to assert that it doesn’t 
meet a true need is simply not true. It is 
also not true that clothes are “strewn all 
over the Park,” as Hegarty claims. ¥es, 
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| Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day, earn income and. 
1 Self-reliance, and educate the community about justice issues. The AFSC shoulders the publishing and.printing costs to give our vendors 
a positive alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


Right after the feshon was coeuile nevole happily eroianoed free some 3 again. 


now they are strewn on the ground around 
the Haste Street entrance to the Park — 
when the freebox is not there! 

Other complaints about the freebox — 
that there are occasional fights around it 
or that a person might take used clothing 
to sell at Buffalo Exchange for drug 
money — these are symptoms of our sick 
society, and cannot be overcome by 
repressively denying access to clothing 
for people in need. 

The complete lack of a rehabilitation 
facility for substance abusers in Alameda 
County and the desperation of poor peo- 
ple struggling to survive can’t be blamed 
on the freebox. Also, the fact that there 
are people in the community who have 
more than they need and want to share it 
directly with those who are destitute 
should be recognized and facilitated. 

It has been said that the University of 
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California may own the land that contains 
People’s Park but it doesn’t own the spirit 
that is the Park. This little bit of green 
space in one of the most densely populat- 
ed sections of the city serves an incredibly 
diverse population. And it is maintained, 
nurtured and supported by a diverse set of 
people, from teens to old folks, gardeners, 
food providers, churches, political 
activists and by Berkeley City 


Councilmember Kriss Worthington. 


The University of California should be 
proud of that; instead, it continually tries 


‘to subvert or destroy anything that it can- 


not control. But the park supporters are 
stubborn, too; and they are convinced that 
they are enlisted in a worthy cause. As 
often as the freebox is destroyed, they will 
rebuild it — until the day when it is no 
longer needed. 
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An Open Letter to 
Our Fellow Citizens 


From the Founders of YEAH! 
(Youth Emergency Assistance Hostel) 


Oo one wants the homeless 

youth now living on Berkeley 

streets to grow up to become 

homeless adults living on 

Berkeley streets. No one should work 

harder at making his or her life work than 

the person living that life. But no one 
should have to do it alone. 

During its four-year existence as an 

every-night wintertime shelter for transi- 


tion-age youth, YEAH! (Youth Emergency 


Assistance Hostel) has become a funnel 
through which community good will and 
community skills are passed along to home- 
less youth. All who are connected with 
YEAH! believe that what they do is of far 
greater value than any coins they might 
hand over to youth living on the street. 

On November 21, 2005, at 8:00 in the 
evening, YEAH! opened the doors of 
Fellowship Hall at the Lutheran Church of 
the Cross to street youth who had been 
waiting throughout the summer for the 
only youth shelter in Berkeley to resume 
its operations. 

It was a familiar scene. Many young 
people, ages 18-25, tired, hungry and in 
need of a shower and a change of clothes, 
clustered around the doorway wanting the 
hot meal, the warm bed, and the welcom- 
ing smiles from people they knew who 
had been there for them last year. 

In the weeks before opening, the ten 
members of the YEAH! Organizing Team 


_worked side by side with many others 


who were helping with final preparations. 

Nat’s husband and adult children, 
assisted by Steve, were organizing the 
storage area with bins donated by Home 
Depot and refurbishing the shower with 
tiles donated by Import Tile. Families 
with young children helped sort toiletries 
given by people connected with Intuit and 
Good Shepherd of the Hills. 

Karen, who does creative writing at 
YEAH!, brought 20 young volunteers 
from Hands on Bay Area — with “What a 
Difference a Day Makes” on their T-shirts 
— who repaired mats, repainted walls, 
cleaned the kitchen and sorted books side 
by side with several street youth. 

Over 50 volunteers — students, 
retirees, parents, singles — who had 


responded to flyers, the YEAH! website, | 


community forums, Cal Corps notices and 
word of mouth, had taken part in orienta- 
tions and a “Talk the Walk” communica- 
tions skill-building workshop led by a 
well-known local facilitator. They were 
eagerly anticipating their weekly two- 
hour shifts at the YEAH! facility. 

During YEAH!’s first week this year, 
members of the First Congregational 
Church were signed up to prepare one 
evening meal and members of several 
Buddhist sanghas and their families were 
scheduled for another. Over 20 parents and 
children from Jack and Jill, an Oakland par- 
ents’ group, came by to drop off clean 
socks, toothpaste and craft supplies. 

Dezzette was earning class credits by 
greeting YEAH! guests as they arrived, but 
planned to stay on after fulfilling her 
requirements. Adrienne, Justin, Ryan and 
Sarah — work-study interns from the 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, the 
Pacific School of Religion and Starr King 
— were committed for the school year. 

Food for the coming months will be 

procured by Robert, who is connected 
with New Bridges; donations are also 
coming from Alameda County Food 
Bank, Safeway, Orowheat, Starbucks, and 


the Cheeseboard. Financial support from 
the City of Berkeley, as well as contribu- 
tions from local organizations such as 
Union Bank, Red Oak Realty, Bayer, West 
Berkeley Foundation, Elixir Hair Salon and 
over 14 nearby churches and synagogues, 
make it possible to pay for experienced 
night-time supervisors and a clinical pro- 
gram directed by YEAH!’s executive direc- 
tor. Every dollar YEAH! receives in cash is 
tripled by the value of donations of time, 
skills and goods. 

YEAH! and the entire Berkeley com- 
munity are responding generously to help 


homeless youth get a safe nightly respite 
from the grunginess of wet, cold streets. 
Dedicated volunteers are making it possi- 


Homeless youth find refuge from the winter cold in the YEAH! shelter at the Lutheran Church of the Cross. 


work of family, professors, housing, class- 
es, extracurricular activities, adult advisors. 
During these years, they slowly evolve their 
adult identities through study, a variety of 
peer and adult interactions, travel, intern- 
ships, and summer jobs. It’s a trial-and- 
error period, a formative and often turbu- 


lent time in their lives. 


The homeless youth sleeping at 
YEAH! usually have experienced pover- 
ty, violence, broken families and, perhaps, 
multiple foster care placements. Many do 
not have high school diplomas and have 


worked only at short-term, dead-end jobs. 


They are often cut off from family, from 
the wider adult community<and from their 
housed peers. 


YEAH! and the entire Berkeley community are respond- 
ing generously to help homeless youth get a safe nightly 
respite from the grunginess of wet, cold streets. 


ble for YEAH! to schedule evening recre- 


ational and educational activities, as well . 


as provide home-cooked meals and 
friendly interactions. 

Many youth, sleeping at the shelter 
night after night, crave long-term, sustain- 
ing relationships with caring adults. 

Unexpectedly, on opening night, a 
young man who had slept for three years 
at the shelter, bringing in with him count- 
less animals he had befriended, showed 
up again — to sleep for that one night 
only, so he-could tell everyone his story. 
He was now living in another city; he had 
reunited with his brother, and was work- 
ing with him at a steady job, paying rent, 


‘ and raising his newborn son. He brought 


with him, as a gift to others in the shelter, 
a handsome leather dog collar and leash 
he had made. | 

Sometimes, walking along Telegraph 
and Shattuck Avenues, the casual observ- 
er may find it difficult to distinguish 


between youth who are housed and 


attending college and youth who are 
homeless and living on the street. 
Sometimes, the larger backpack is the 
giveaway. Homeless youth, with no stor- 
age space, may carry all their possessions 
with them. Sometimes, it’s the pets. Dogs, 
cats, mice, birds and snakes may be street 
youths’ most valued companions. 

Housed or unhoused, these young peo- 
ple may be the same age, and may wear 
similar clothes and hair styles. But it is like- 
ly that they have very different life experi- 
ences and vastly different life prospects. 

College students, for approximately four 
years, live and learn within a protective net- 


They, too, are evolving their adult 
identities in a tfial-and-error way. In their 
case, their interactions are primarily with 
one another, with the police, with emer- 
gency hospitals and with waiting to access 
social workers, substance abuse programs 
or temporary housing. Many have lived 
on the streets for more than two years. 
And street soil is not fertile enough to 
grow healthy and resilient adults. 

Street youth usually have immediate 
needs for medical or psychological help in 
resolving their physical, mental and sub- 
stance abuse issues. Over the long term, 
however, they need supports similar to 
those surrounding their college peers. 

They need the equivalent of a dorm — a 
place where they can stay awhile before 
moving on, as adults, to more permanent 
housing. They need ongoing guidance from 
adults they trust: adults who have their best 
interests at heart, and can help them identi- 
fy their own strengths and talents. 

They need to acquire the credentials and 
skills with which to earn a living in a rapid- 
ly changing society which leaves many 
behind. In short, they need the citizens of 
Berkeley to act as their grown-up support 
system forming a network which welcomes 
them into ongoing activities, programs, 
events, and internships. The city of 
Berkeley should become their campus. 

YEAH!’s experience is that Berkeley 
citizens have the heart and the spirit to 
respond to street youth — and the creative 
energy to invent people-to-people solu- 
tions that can work even if dollars are in 
short supply. Four years ago, YEAH! was 
born as a night-time shelter at five succes- 
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Sive meetings. Passionate people came 


together and, in turn, brought in other pas- 
sionate people who talked and acted until 
the job got done. 

It is time for another Big Idea — time to 
bring into being the residential arrange- 
ments and the network of services, activi- 
ties and relationships that can help street 
youth get themselves off the street for good. 

As before, we need passionate people 
to bring in still more passionate people so 
that here in Berkeley we can move 
beyond having only a “home for the 
night” for the youth. We want you and 
your ideas. Let us know if you are willing 
to attend a meeting or two. ; 

With many thanks for everything you 
have already done. 

Adrianne Bank, Sarah Isakson, 
Natalie Leimkuhler, Sharon Hawkins 
Leyden: YEAH! Founding Members 


E-mail comments and suggestions to 
Yeahvolunteers@yahoo.com Send tax 
deductible contributions to YEAH!, 1744 
University Ave., Berkeley CA, 94703. Look 
at our website: Yeah-berkeley.org. 
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Welfare System Punishes and Criminalizes Poor Mothers 


by Janny Castillo 


“The welfare system in the United 
States is increasingly casting a broad 
net that gathers poor families into the 
criminal system.” 

— “To Punish the Poor: Criminalizing 
Trends in the Welfare System,” by Kaaryn 
Gustafson, Women of Color Resource Center 


aaryn Gustafson describes the 

government’s systematic and suc- 

cessful attempts to criminalize 
poor women of color using the welfare 
system. “Women on welfare have long 
been penalized for the sins of being poor, 
for declining (for whatever reasons) to 
join male-headed households through 
civil marriage, and for bearing children 
outside marriage,’ said Gustafson. 

The criminalization occurs in layers. 
Black and Hispanic women make up more 
than 70 percent of families on welfare. This 
has a ripple effect as policy that negatively 
affects welfare recipients has a negative 
impact on poor women of color. 

WELFARE FAR LOWER THAN POVERTY 

| The welfare grant amount per family is 
set ridiculously lower than the poverty 
level set by the U.S. government. The 
2005 Federal Health and Human Services 
Poverty Guidelines sets the poverty level 
for a family of three at $16,090. The 
Alameda County cash grant amount for a 
family of three is approximately $723 a 
month, which totals only $8,676 a year. 

Supplementing the grant by part-time 
work only leads to cuts in the amount. 
Working single mothers often can’t find 
affordable childcare, so extra money that. 
employment creates disappears in child 
care and transportation costs. “Making 
ends meet” becomes an illusion, replaced 
by a struggle to simply survive on a daily 
basis. Welfare mothers have to make dif- 
ficult decisions that some pay heavily for. 

Cracking down on welfare fraud is a pri- 
ority for counties across the country. Some 
women in Alameda County are prosecuted, 
heavily fined and thrown in jail. 

Debra is a single mother who raised 
two boys on welfare. Every day was a 
struggle to pay the rent and take care of 
transportation, food and medical costs. 
She places tremendous value on educa- 
tion; for over 10 years, she volunteered 
almost daily in her children’s school. 

Hundreds of youth in three Oakland 
schools respect Debra, adore her and call 
her mom. She understands the hardships 
that confront Oakland’s youth and she is 
quick to wrap her arms around kids who 
are hurting and angry. She encourages and 
helps them to choose the path away from 
drugs and violence that are prevalent in 
their communities. oe 

About nine years ago, the county wel- 
fare department called and told her she 
needed to speak to an investigator. She 
was interrogated for over an hour. 

“He talked to me like I was a crimi- 
nal,” she said. “He told me that I had not 

reported the income on an $8 an hour 
part-time job I had for two months. He 
said I owed the county thousands of dol- 
lars. I told him I thought I had reported it, 
that it was a misunderstanding, that I was 
just trying to make ends meet.” 

The investigator told Debra she needed 
to go to the police department to get fin- 
gerprinted. He also told her she would be 
allowed to go home. “When I went to the 
Oakland jail, I was booked and sent to 
court,” she said. “The judge told me they 
were going to make an example of me by 
sending me to jail.” 

She was kept in jail for four days. At 
that time, Debra had thyroid disease and 
was on medication, and her physical 
health began to deteriorate. She had to 
stand in line for hours to get her medica- 
tion. With her were fifteen other women 


A homeless woman in Berkeley. Women are often forced into homelessness after being cut off welfare benefits. 


also jailed for welfare fraud. “I felt like I 
couldn’t breathe in there,” Debra said. “I 
was a lot sicker when I got out.” 


The nightmare had just begun. She - 


walked out of jail a felon. Finding and 
keeping work became increasingly diffi- 
cult. Before the arrest, the only thing on 
her record was a speeding ticket. 

At one point, she was given the posi- 
tion of Parent Liaison at Fremont High 


School. She had an office and a true 


desire to bring parents, teachers and stu- 
dents together. The dreams and the job 
disappeared the day the principal found 


out about the felony. She was asked to 


leave immediately. Debra tried to explain 


her situation to district officials, but no 


one listened to her. She was devastated 
and humiliated. “I was‘so hurt, I never set 


foot in that school again.” 


After that, her health continued to WwoOrs- 


en; over a period of five years, she had her © 


thyroid removed and three knee surgeries. 


Now, she is in chronic pain and too ill to 


work. Despite the family’s hardships and 
the way the system has treated her, she is 
glad that her sons are doing well. 

Her oldest son lives in Las Vegas, 
working and going to college. He takes 
care of his brother during Debra’s recu- 
peration from her surgeries. She still 
works with youth as much as she can and 
is not bitter about her experience. “The 
past is the past,” she said. “I am grateful 
for my health and my children.” Debra 
considers every day a blessing. 


WELFARE SYSTEM IS MORALLY UNFIT 


In her paper, “To Punish the Poor,” 
Kaaryn Gustafson also describes how the 
Welfare Department implements and 
enforces morality standards that give 
social workers the right to enter recipi- 
ents’ homes to look for evidence of men 
living on the premises. 

Welfare offices in the South had mid- 
night raids to enforce “man-in-the-house” 
rules. Often, if workers found men in the 
homes, aid payments were suspended and 
the households were deemed morally unfit 
and therefore unsuitable for assistance. An 
underlying disastrous effect of this policy 
was the impact that “man-in-the-house” 
rules had on intact families. If the father 
was going through hard times and couldn’t 
find work, it became clear that his family 
could survive better without him. 

Gustafson writes: “The underlying 
goals of the rules, however, were to police 


and punish the sexuality of single moth- 
ers, to close off the indirect access to gov- 
ernment support of able-bodied men, to 
winnow the welfare rolls, and to reinforce 
the idea that families receiving aid were 
entitled to no more than near-desperate 
living standards.” 

Requirements for continued assistance 


are often unwarranted, cruel and make no. 


sense. Here’s a true story: A young mother, 


living in a transitional house, eight months 


_pregnant with her second baby, was told 
she had to go to job interviews to fulfill her 
responsibilities under TANF (Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families). 

She, of course, was turned down repeat- 
edly and considered it a waste of time; but 
she did it to keep her grant, her only source 
of income. She said TANF insisted that she 
dress properly for interviews, but offered 
no assistance with clothing. “They got me 
all stressed trying to find a job. It could 
have put me in labor.” 


Homeless Mother’s 


Christmas Lament 
by Cinnamon (Toni Cook) 


The children look forward to 


December 25. 

I wonder how St. Nick can afford a gift. 
Four smiling faces, hearts all a’flutter. 
Here I sit and panhandle. 

What kind of a mother. 


Happy Holidays 


by Cinnamon (Toni Cook) 


Merry Christmas. 

A snug, warm fire. 

The twinkle of lights. 

The pungent smell 

Of a Christmas tree. 

That aroma takes me from 

My sleeping bag 

Under a pine tree 

In someone’s side yard. 

No longer lonely, hungry or cold.’ 
It transports me back to: 

The Days of Old. 

I am just a kid 

On Christmas Eve, 

Sleeping under the tree 

In the living room. 

No more street, no more gloom. 
I wish I could sleep until noon. 
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GIVING BIRTH TO CRIMINALS 


Perhaps the scariest section of “To 
Punish the Poor” is the passage that 
describes how children born to welfare 
women are labeled as criminals: “These 
stereotypes hold not only that black 
women are to blame for failing to social- 
ize their children and run their communi-— 
ties properly, but also that they are to 
‘blame for giving birth to the young men, 
‘and increasingly the young women, who 
often wind up in the criminal justice sys- 
tem. According to these views, low- 
income women of color embody and 
breed criminality.” 

' The welfare system is at fault: not the 
users of the system. There are hundreds of 
stories of welfare children who are valid, 
productive, healthy citizens. 

This writer can give you four examples 
in my own children. We were on welfare for 


See Punishing Poor Mothers page 15 


You Don’t Want To See 


by Cinnamon (Toni Cook) 

The bag lady sleeps in a doorway, 
Bundled in blankets 

On a piece of cardboard. 

People walk past. 

‘They hurry on by 

As if it would rub off. 

The cold, the loneliness, 

The dirt and grime, 

The hopelessness, the homelessness. 
If they do not look too closely 

It does not matter. 

They cannot see her. 

They are afraid; so is she. 

Open your eyes! — 

She is a person 

Just the same as you and me. 
Why can’t you see? 


Silent Night 


by Cinnamon (Toni Cook) 


On the sidewalk at People’s Park 
in the dark 

Silvery spheres of dew cover the 
heavily-laden blades of grass. 

One set of footprints marks a path 
across the Park. 

Cool, crisp, peaceful and silent 

The streetlights’ yellow glow... 

Just waiting for daylight to show. 
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The Last Testament of Mary Jesus 


by Lynda Carson 
year ago, on December 10, 
_ at Oakland’s Tribune Tower as 


hundreds gathered to watch 
Mary Jesus plunge to a bloody death. 


_ There were no tickets sold for this — 


event, no ticket takers, no ushers, no 


charge. This was street theater of the © 


damned, and everyone was welcome to 

_ watch the final curtain close on the life 
and times of Mary Jesus. - 

High above the crowd and dressed all in 

black, she eyed the people below before 

tossing down hundreds of copies of a sui- 


cide note blaming her landlords, a judge | 


and an attorney for pushing her over the 

- edge. “Mark Roemer, James Lewis, and 
Dean Miller, they are the catalyst!” said 
the note in its opening line. 

Facing eviction after losing a hard- 
fought battle in the courts to keep a roof 
over her head, Mary Jesus took her case to 
the people. This was the final act being 
played out far above the streets of 
Oakland, for all to see and hear. 

Her note went on to ask, “Why didn’t 
anybody do anything. A couple of people 
did but they had no power, and those that 
did have power, were more concerned 
with a few technicalities, than justice. 
Except for (Judge) Yolanda Northridge, 
she just does this to people too poor to 
afford an attorney, and attorneys only take 
your case if you have the money.” 

In her last. act of defiance before her 
tragic death, she wrote the statement 
which pointed a finger at a corrupt system 
rigged against the poor, and denounced 
those that held power over her during her 
last remaining days on earth. . 

_ Her tragic death horrified the crowd 
-below that watched, and tried to convince 
her not to leap to her death. _ MW 

Mary Jesus could not stop the landlords 
and judge she believed were hounding her 
to death, but she put up a bitter struggle and 
tried her best to keep them at bay. 

On April 24, 2004, Mary Jesus filed a 
Citizen Crime Report against her landlord 
Mark Roemer, with the Oakland Police 
Department. 

The report states, “During a break at a 
hearing when the hearing officer James 
Raymond turned off the recorder. and left 
the room, Mark Roemer turned to me and 
threatened me. He said to me, one of these 
days, you’re going to mess up.” Mary 
Jesus goes on to say, “He is one of the co- 
owners of the building I live in, and 
makes threats and is consistently abusive 
and harassing. His comment seemed like a 
promise of violence.” 


Times have not changed asta SINCE . 


Mary Jesus died a year ago. Landlords i in 
Oakland are still doing their best to make 
sure renters cannot defend themselves 
- from unfair evictions; the war criminals in 
the White House are still in power; the 
death penalty rages on all over the coun- 
try; new stories of prisoner abuse occur 
daily; and the GOP is looting the poverty 
programs for the poor as fast as they can. 
As recently as December 2, 2004, only 
eight days before Mary Jesus took her 
plunge off the Tribune Tower, she wrote a 
heart-rending testament, under penalty of 
perjury. Today, it quietly sits there in the 
public records for all to read. 
It is her last written testament to the 
- courts in defense of her right to have a 
roof over her head — the last testament of. 
a high-spirited woman, during her last 
days of struggle on earth. 


During her last week on earth, Mary 


Jesus set her apartment on fire and tried to 

escape by hanging herself in a closet. 
Mary Jesus died on December 10, 

2004, at the base of Oakland’s Tribune 


Tower, but her words still echo through 


2004, a tragic scene unfolded . 


the streets of Oakland, if 5 you listen close- 


ly to what she has to say: “I have to fight 
them! What kind of a person would I be, 
if I let them push me around? I’d be weak, 
‘that which does not kill you makes you 
stronger!’”’ 

In an undated handwritten letter by 
Mary Jesus written shortly after April 23, 
2004, she says: “My Motto, as Pancho 
Villa said, “I would rather die on mal ae 
than live on my knees.” 

How prophetic those words came to be... 

If you’re passing by Oakland’s Tribune 


-Tower on December 10, don’t be sur- 


prised if you notice a few people hanging 
out to offer their ‘Tespect, in memory of 


ee Jesus. 


A. VoIce FROM THE PAST 
On December 2, 2004, only a few days 


before her tragic death, Mary Jesus wrote 
“her last testament to the courts in defense 


of her right to have a roof over her head. 
She wrote: 


I’m sure that I am not doing this right, 


but, I have been so upset since I read the 
plaintiff's opposition to my stay (and not 
for the reason you might think). He wrote 
that, “The defendant could easily move to 


_another apartment.” Nothing about this 


has been easy! 
They have put me through hell for no 
reason, Except how much money they 


could get for my apartment. I know . 


THAT for a fact. Jim Lewis and Mark 
Roemer (the plaintiffs) have told me on 
numerous occasions “how much they 
could get for my place.” And when I was 
the manager, Mark Roemer forced me to 
ask a black female senior citizen (that 
lives just down the hall from me) if she 
would take money to move! Because and 
I quote, “we could get $1,200.00 for her 
apartment.” I argued with him, “T LOVE 
Mrs. Henderson!” 


But, he threatened me with, “if you 


A haunting photograph « of Mary J esus, an Oakland tenant who committed suicide, 


don *Uusk fier lt Wille? S080 OF Seeee 


He MADE me scare her! It was about 
a year later that I was placed on perma- 
nent GA. I was NEVER crazy, before 
they bought the building! 

I love my apartment! It is the kind of 
apartment I’ ve always dreamed of! 

I moved here when I was twenty one, 
to start my life all over. I have been 
homeless, I’ve been incarcerated, I’ve 
been in shelters for battered women 
(when I was a child, during one of the 
many times we left | our r father to escape 
his abuse). 


But, I moved to Oakland (after my © 


brother killed himself). It was a similar situ- 
ation, he was in danger of losing the house 
he was trying to make mortgage payments 
on, and the stress of impending failure was 
too great for him, so... 
spent moving, we never stayed in the same 


place for more than a year, and I’ve been in 


this apartment for thirteen! I started writing 
(working on) a book a couple of years 
before they bought this building; (and I 
can’t finish). It would be my salvation! But, 
how can I write a book for children, when I 
am angry and bitter? 

As far as the money for stays, I am 
nine hundred dollars in debt! I have had to 
borrow money from my publisher’s wife 
to come up with the extra money 
(because, after all the expenses I have had 
to incur), G.A. isn’t enough to cover the 
remaining. In fact, luckily for me, Judge 
John True’s error from the last stay,. will 
give me $40.00, so I can now pay the 
P.G.& E. bill. 

See, if it wasn’t for people like my 
publisher’s wife and the nice clerks and 
Judges, I don’t know what Id do! 

I don’t like to see, or be aware of the 
existence of evil! It makes me VERY 
uncomfortable! That’s why I have trouble 
leaving the house. I don’t own a televi- 
sion, or a computer, and I certainly don’t 
even look at a newspaper! I read books. 


My whole life was ~ 


And luckily for me, my apartment is one 


block from the main library. 


You may wonder what started all this; 
it was an accounting error by a hearing 
officer at rent adjustment, (much like 
Justice True). He found that I had a five 
hundred dollar credit. I believed it, the 
landlords have made so many chicanerous 
accounting “errors” I thought he caught it. 

And the owners never appealed, in fact 
they accepted the decision with their inac- 
tion. With that money, I was able to buy 
shoes that cost more than ten dollars, and 
I hadn’t done that in years! 

I was able to pay some bills. 

But, it wound up getting me evicted, 
even though the rental board found that my 


‘Tent. was current. I didn’t have an attorney, 


and I think they tricked the judge who 
presided over the case into evicting me. 
But, I am hoping, that with the motion to 
reconsider, she will do just that. 

That is the real reason, why the plaintiff 
wants you to deny my stay of execution 
(did you notice that he didn’t ask that you 
make sure my stay is only valid up to the 
court date). I think he actually listened to 
that tape, and now he’s scared that not only 
will he lose, but he may be punished. I also 
have an unlimited lawsuit against the land- 
lords to be heard on the same day that I am 
scheduled for the sheriffs to evict me. So, I 
think they are trying to get me out of the 
building, because I’m not suing for money. 
I’m suing for injunctive relief. I asked that 
(if I win, my rent be reduced to zero while 
I occupy this apartment). 

‘I don’t want money from them, it’s 
blood money, and how can that teach 
them a lesson, if their insurance Company 
bails them out again? © 

All that will happen, is that everybody 


else’s rates increase and’ they get Bee 
with eee fraud. 


person would 1 be, if I let them cash me 
around? I’d be weak, “that which does not 
kill you makes you stronger!” And, I’ve 
already died; when the ambulance took 
me to Highland on the morning of my last 
motion, I was so delirious from lack of 
sleep that I thought I could die from it. 

When they put me in the hospital bed, I 
may have “fallen” asleep, but I thought I 
died, and woke up screaming an hour 
later. 

Im Sorry to tell ‘you all of these terrible 
things, and to burden you with my prob- 
lems, but after crying all last night 
because of the things the plaintiff wrote in 
opposition to my stay, I was afraid you 
might believe them. — | 

I declare under penalty of perjury that 
the preceding statements are completely 
true. 


Respectfully Submitted, Mary Jesus 
December 2, 2004 


| Still Stings My Eyes 


by Anna Sears 


The job fell through... 
stuck in a snowstorm in Spokane... 


Honey, my waitress said, 

come sleep at my place 

pitch-roof wood frame in a white field 
not warm 

twim baby girls scrunched in one crib... 
You can take the couch, she said 

and handed me a quilt 


In the night, a thaw set in 

the ceiling began to weep melted snow 
down onto my lumpy couch 

splat 

splat, splat 

splat, splat, splat 


Dispersed residents got no 
help in returning to rebuild 
their homes and lives. When 
they tried to go back, they 
were treated as threats to law 
and order — impediments to 
potential gentrification. 


by David Bacon 


f Congress’ current proposals for 

immigration reform pass this year or 

next, will they help the immigrant 

workers now doing reconstruction on 
the Gulf Coast? What about the residents 
hoping to return home — what might 
these proposals mean for racial divisions 
already fanned by New Orleans Mayor 
Ray Nagin and syndicated newspaper 
columnist Ruben Navarette in the wake of 
the flood? 

Both Nagin and Navarette play on grow- 
ing insecurity on each side of the migration 
divide. “How do I ensure that New Orleans 
is not overrun by Mexican workers?” the 
mayor asked in early November. 

Navarette praised immigrants for “not 
sitting around and waiting for government 
to come to the rescue. They’re probably 
living two or three families to a house... 
that’s how it used to be in this country 
before the advent of the welfare state.” 
African American politicians, he said, just 
want to “keep the city mostly Black.” 

It’s not a theoretical problem. The Gulf 
Coast disaster is having a profound and 
permanent effect on the area’s workers 
and communities. The racial fault lines of 
immigration politics threaten to pit 
Latinos against Blacks, and migrant labor- 
ers against community residents hoping to 
return to their homes. Community organi- 
zations, labor and civil rights advocates 
can all find common ground in a recon- 
struction plan that puts the needs of peo- 


ple first. But flood-ravaged Mississippi _ 


and Louisiana could also become a win- 
dow into a different future, in which poor 
communities with little economic power 
fight each other over jobs. 

Even before Hurricane Katrina hit, the 
unemployment rate among Gulf residents 
was among the nation’s highest. According 
to a study commissioned by the 
Congressional Black Caucus, 18 to 30 per- 
cent of people in the region live under the 
poverty line, and among Blacks in New 
Orleans, the poverty rate was 35 percent. 

After the flood, jobs for workers in the 
area simply vanished along with their 
homes. Thousands of residents were dis- 
persed to shelters and housing hundreds of 
miles away. Businesses closed for lack of 
customers. With no taxpayers filling the 
coffers, cities and school districts face 


At an Oakland rally in protest of Bush’s response to Hurricane Katrina, 
protesters challenged the no-bid contracts awarded to Halliburton. 


bankruptcy. In New Orleans, African 
Americans, concentrated in public-sector 
jobs and already reeling from the storm and 
flood, were hit again by massive layoffs. 

With no sure job waiting for them, few 
families had the resources to simply go 
back and take a chance on finding new 
employment. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found in October that 500,000 of 
the 800,000 people evacuated had’ yet to 
return home. 

According to Jared Bernstein, an econ- 
omist at Washington, D.C.’s Economic 
Policy Institute, the average unemploy- 
ment rate for evacuees is 24.5 percent — 
10.5 percent for those who have been able 
to return, but 33.4 petcene for those who 
haven't. 

What did New Orleans residents‘need to 
go back? Within a few weeks of the disas- 
ter, the People’s Hurricane Relief Fund 
(PHRF) came up with some simple 
demands. The federal government, it said, 
should provide funds to enable families to 
reunite, and make public the lists of evac- 
uees maintained by FEMA and the Red 
Cross to help people find each other. 


David Bacon 
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“Relief Not Racism.” A sign at an Oanaid ails held in praia of 
9 photo 
the federal government’s slow response to Katrina’s victims. 


for workers’ wages was suspended — 
reinstated only after massive protest orga- 


nized by the AFL-CIO and many commu- 


nity groups in the region. Affirmative 
action, which might have diverted a small 


percentage of those no-bid contracts to 


locally owned firms, was abolished. The 
meager budget a Republican Congress 
was willing to divert from the Iraq war 
became a justification for slices to food 
stamps and student loans. 

In this vast enterprise zone, sacrificing 
the welfare of workers and the poor was 
just one more incentive to attract corpo- 
rate investment. 

Contractors did come, sometimes 


_ bringing their workforce with them. Many 


migrants were also drawn to Mississippi 
and Louisiana on their own, by the word- 
of-mouth network that passes along news 
of any area where employers are hiring, 
and asking few questions about legal sta- 
tus. Employers wanted workers, but 


workers without families, who needed no 
schools or community services. They 


wanted workers who could be housed in 
homeless shelters, or packed into trailers 


The key to finding common ground is fighting for jobs for 
everyone. Whether Black, white, Asian or Latino, native- 
born or immigrant — no one can live without work. Yet 
this basis for an alliance of mutual interest has largely fall- 


en off the liberal agenda. 


—_- ooo En 


Disaster victims needed the same kind of 
immediate relief the World Trade Center 
fund provided in New York City. Finally, 
to enable people to restart economic life, 
the PHRF demanded public works jobs, at 
union wages. It called for putting communi- 
ty residents on the boards planning the 
rebuilding, and making discussions public. 

_ Steven Pitts, an economist at the 
University of California in Berkeley, 
points out that “the fundamental question 
in reconstruction is the role of the dis- 
placed residents, both in planning the 
rebuilding itself, and in the support Bes 
them by the government.” 

What actually took place, however, was 
far from this community-based vision. As 
the floodwaters receded, a host of wealthy 
contractors invaded the waterlogged boule- 
vards. Federal agencies signed no-bid con- 
tracts, guaranteeing that what little money 
they were willing to spend on reconstruc- 
tion would become a source of private gain 
for the politically connected. 

Dispersed residents got no help in 
returning to rebuild their homes and lives. 
When they .tried to go back, they were 
treated as threats to law and order — 
impediments to potential gentrification. 

The Gulf Coast became instead a play- 
ground for advocates of free-market nos- 
trums. The Davis Bacon Act’s protection 


_ like sardines. 


Bill Chandler, political director in 
Mississippi for the hotel union UNITE 


_ HERE, and president of the Mississippi 


Immigrant Rights Alliance, describes the 
conditions for migrant workers: “We’ve 
found instance after instance of workers 
sleeping outside or in tents,” he says, “or 
in abandoned trailers or even school 
busses. There’s no enforcement of any 
health standards, no safety gear, and no 
immunizations for people who can easily 
get tetanus from cuts or punctures. 
Migrants work from sunup to sundown, 
without any benefits, and sometimes even 
without paychecks.” 

Inspectors for the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division wait in 
their offices for workers to complain. In 


Jackson, Mississippi, the Bureau of 
_ Immigration and Customs Enforcement is 


on the floor above the inspectors, and the 
detention center for deportees in the base- 
ment. As one might imagine, the Wage 
and Hour office doesn’t get much walk-in 
traffic from immigrants, many of whom 
lack immigration documents. Instead, 
labor and immigrant rights groups are the 
ones who gather complaints and demand 
enforcement. 

The biggest contractors — Halliburton 
and its subsidiary KBR, BE&K (a con- 


David Bacon 


struction giant with a history of recruiting 


- strikebreakers in labor disputes) and oth- 


ers — disclaim responsibility. They hire 
subcontractors, who hire other subcon- 
tractors, who hire labor recruiters, who 
employ the workers. — 


According to Chandler, while the origi- 


nal FEMA contract might pay $35 for the 
removal of each cubic yard of debris, the 
subcontractor who actually does the work 
probably gets $10. Layers of middlemen 
absorb the rest. Subcontractors seek to 
underbid each other by pushing wages as 
low as possible. 

A family seeking to return to the area, 
needing a living wage, can’t make it on 5- 
9 dollars an hour. And for migrants, the 
contract system imposes conditions remi- 
niscent of a century ago. 

This is the dark side of the neoliberal 
American Dream. The net.result is the 
casualization of the workforce throughout 
the hurricane-affected area. Temporary 
jobs instead of permanent ones. Jobs for 
mobile, single men, rather than for fami- 
lies. No protection for wages. Hiring 
through contractors and temporary agen- 
cies, instead of a long- term commitment 
from an employer. 

Immigration bills currently in Congress 
will reinforce this system. Most proposals, 
from that of President Bush to the biparti- 
san Kennedy/McCain bill to the new mea- 
sures put forward by Senators Chuck 


Hegel and Arlen Specter, all rest on estab- - 


lishing huge new guest worker programs. 
They will allow companies to recruit 3- 


400,000 workers a year outside the United 


States, and bring them in to work under 
temporary visas. 

Employers will indonbtedly make the 
same promises of good wages and condi- 
tions heard on the Gulf Coast. But the 
economic pressure of competing layers of 
contractors, recruiters and labor agencies 
will exert the same constant downward 
pressure. In the wake of Katrina, the con- 
tractors now in the Gulf will have a more 
systematic way to recruit the same kind of 
contingent workforce, with the active 
assistance of the federal government. 

Under these immigration reform pro- 
posals, the Department of Labor, with the 
same lack of political will to enforce 
worker protections it displays at present, 
will have a new charge. Together with the 
Social Security Administration, these 
agencies will be the immigration police, 
poring through employment records for. 
those lacking guest worker visas. 

Inspectors may indeed leave that office 
in Jackson, but only to find and deport the 
undocumented. Those workers without 
papers, meanwhile, will be even more vul- 
nerable than they are today. Their employ- 
ers will have new leverage to demand 
unpaid overtime or impose bad conditions. 


See Divided We Fall page 15 
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by Liz Stanton - 


n Thanksgiving and Christmas Day, fami- 

lies across the country sit down to turkey 

dinners and contemplate what they have to 

be thankful for. One blessing that every- 
body needs is a good job — or jobs, in this day and age 
—— to put bread on the family table. 

President Bush agrees that creating good jobs is a 
priority. He has repeatedly promised that his large- 
scale tax cuts will grow the economy and create new 
jobs. So should families planning their Thanksgiving 
and Christmas feasts be giving thanks to the tax cuts 
for having created a plethora of new jobs? 

Resoundingly, no. The Bush tax cuts did not produce 
new jobs. In 2003, the President’s Council on Economic 
Advisers promised 5.5 million new jobs by 2004, but 


only 2.6 million jobs were actually created. The jobs cre-- 


ated failed to even match the 4.1 million new jobs 
expected in a normally functioning economy, let alone 
one supposedly supercharged by tax cuts. Yet that hasn’t 
stopped conservative forecasters from chanting the “tax 
cuts create jobs” mantra in 2005. 

The quality of jobs, measured by income, health and 
retirement benefits, has also declined appreciably since 
the 2001 tax cuts. Between 2000 and 2004, inflation- 
adjusted family income declined, and the number of U.S. 
workers covered by employer-provided retirement bene- 
fits and health insurance contracted. 

African-American and Latino families have seen 


their economic security deteriorate even faster than. 


white families. Despite the president’s statement that 
tax cuts would create jobs for all who want them, the 
racial economic divide has widened. African-American 
unemployment remains about twice as high as that of 
white workers. And the earnings gap between white 
workers and ‘workers of color has Srewin even: steeper 
since the 2001 tax cuts. 

One of many reasons that tax cuts are a shaky fomnila 
for increasing jobs is that tax cuts mean less government 
revenue and fewer public-sector jobs. Some tax revenues 
are spent hiring government workers — direct job cre- 
ation — as well as purchasing goods and services from 
private businesses — indirect job creation. Tax cuts may 
eventually stimulate investment that may generate some 
new jobs, but less government revenue will eliminate 


Tax Cuts Don’t Trickle Down — 
They Stay in the Pockets of the Rich 


Bush’s tax cuts were a feast for the rich taken from the tables of the poor, the | 
working class, the middle class, people of color, children and the elderly. 


jobs at the same time, offsetting any positive job erowth. 

Tax cuts are an unsound prescription for job cre- 
ation and economic good health, and more and more 
people recognize that relentless tax cutting, far from 
creating new jobs, has instead created a staggering 
deficit that threatens our children. 

Asked in an April 2004 CNN poll to choose 
between the 2003 tax cuts and a job creation program, 
76 percent of respondents chose jobs; 50 percent chose 
deficit reduction over tax cuts; and 60 percent said they 
had not benefited from tax cuts. 

The wisdom of the people’s choice is reflected by the 
conservative chairman of the Federal Reserve, Alan’ 
Greenspan, who said: “We should not be cutting taxes 
by borrowing...We do not have the capability of having 
both productive tax cuts and large expenditure increases, 
and presume (sic) that the deficit doesn’t matter.” In 
contrast, the Chairman of the President’s Advisory Panel 
on Federal Tax Reform, Connie Mack, had this to say in 
a recent interview in the New York Times Magazine: 

Interviewer: Well, the U.S. government has to get 
money from somewhere. As a two-term former 
Republican senator from Florida, where do you suggest 
we get money from? 

Mack: What money? 

Interviewer: The money to run this country. 

Mack: We’ Il borrow it. 

What have tax cuts given us to be thankful for? 
Nothing. The 2001 and 2003 tax cuts were a feast for 
the rich taken directly from the tables of the poor, the 
working class, the middle class, people of color, chil- 
dren and the elderly. Tax cuts made in the name of jobs 
that have not and will not materialize reveal a govern- 
ment acting in service of the voracious appetite of the 
very richest people in the U.S. 


The Bush administration’s promise that tax cuts for 
the rich would trickle down to workers has been bro- 


ken. If more and more tax cuts haven’t succeeded in 
job creation or economic stimulus, how can we expect 
that still more tax cuts somehow will? These tax cuts 
have been a real turkey for the economy. 


Liz Stanton is the research director of United for a Fair 
Economy, an independent, national nonprofit that spotlights 
the growing economic divide in the U.S. Contact them at 
(617) 423-2148 or at www. faireconomy. org. 


- “TRICKLEDOWN” 


_ Art by Art Hazelwood 


The Rich Unfairly Carve 59 Gun Enonomie Fie 


by Holly Sklar 


ie season is here. Pumpkin, 

apple, cherry, whatever you like. 

We can use edible pie charts — 

and some chocolate — to see 
how our national economic pie is being 
carved up more unfairly. 


Let’s look first at income distribution. 

Take two pies. — one for 1979, the 
other for.2003: (using the latest IRS data). 
Divide the 1979 pie into.10 equal slices. If 
the slices were eaten according to the dis- 
tribution of income in 1979: 


— The richest 1 percent of i ee 


would get one slice. 

— The rest of the top 20 percent ene 
get four slices.” 

— The other 80 percent of taxpayers 
would split five slices. 

Now, divide the 2003 pie into 10 shee. 

— The richest 1 percent would get 
nearly two slices. 

— The rest of the top 20 percent would 
get a little over four slices. : 

— The other 80 percent would split 
four slices. 

In 1979, the top 20 percent of taxpayers 
had about as much income as the other 80 
percent combined. In 2003, the top 20 per- 
cent had 60 percent of the income, leaving 
just 40 percent for the rest. The richest 1 
percent nearly doubled their share. 


Let’s look more closely at the upward 
shift in income. In 1979, the bottom 40 
percent of taxpayers had about 15 percent 


’ more combined income than the richest 1 


percent. In 2003, the richest 1 percent had 
twice the income share of the bottom 40 
percent. The richest | percent share of 
reported income jumped from 9.6 percent 
in 1979 to 17.5 percent in 2003. The bot- 


tom 40 percent share fell from 11.3 per- 


brought in an extra $18,000. 

If you are feeling financially down this 
holiday season, there’s a good reason. 
Average workers have been earning less 
after inflation, not more. Average hourly 
earnings dropped 5 percent, adjusting for 
inflation, between 1979 and 2004 — while 
domestic corporate profits rose 63 percent. 

The share of national income going to 
wages and salaries is at the lowest level 


The congressional majority is done crying crocodile tears 
over Katrina and the shameful inequality it exposed. 
They’re working overtime to stiff the have-nots with more 
budget cuts so they can keep stuffing the pockets of the 


_ haves with more tax cuts. 


* cent to 8.8 percent. 


Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist David 
Cay Johnston puts the growing gap 
between the very rich and everyone else 
in stark perspective. He examined the 
income reported on tax returns of the top 
0.01 percent — about 14,000 households 
with at least $5.5 million in income. 

From 1950 to 1970, for every addition- 
al dollar earned by those in the bottom 90 
percent, those in the top 0.01 percent 
earned an additional $162. From 1990 to 
2002, for every additional dollar earned in 
the bottom 90 percent, those at the top 


since 1929 — the year that kicked off the 
Great Depression. The share going to 
after-tax corporate profits, which heavily 
benefit wealthy Americans through 
increased dividends and capital gains, is at 
the highest level since 1929. 

Income gaps in the workplace have 
become increasingly outrageous, as seen 
in the growing gap between worker pay 
and CEO pay. 

We can demonstrate it with a pile of 
chocolate. Give 1 piece of chocolate to your 
worker stand-in and 44 pieces to your CEO 
stand-in. That was the 1980 ratio of average 


full-ttme worker pay to average pay among 
CEOs in Business Week’s survey of major 
corporations. For the equivalent 2004 ratio, 
give | piece of chocolate to the worker and 
362 to the CEO. 

As the Center on Budget’ and Policy 
Priorities reports, federal policy is con- 
tributing “to a further widening of income ~ 
disparities between the most affluent 
households and other Americans.” 
Households with incomes over $1 million 
will receive an average tax cut of 
$103,000 this year — an increase of 5.4 
percent in their after-tax income. 

The congressional majority is done 
crying crocodile tears over Katrina and 
the shameful inequality it exposed. 

They’re working overtime to stiff the 
have-nots with more budget cuts so they 
can keep stuffing the pockets of the haves 
with more tax cuts. The budget knife is 
dropping on Medicaid, education, child 
care, food assistance and more — even 
public health, despite loud warnings we are 
unprepared for bird flu and other threats. 

Tell your senators and members of 
Congress what you think about their pri- 
orities, and make your voice count when 
you vote next November. 

Holly Sklar is co-author of “Raise the 
Floor: Wages and Policies That Work for All 
Of Us” (www.raisethefloor.org). She can be 
reached at hsklar@aol.com. 


by Katherine Beltran 


™ ow long can one look the other 
. way? Even in my own hard. 


long ignored, and now has forgotten. 


My. grandfather, an immigrant from. 


Switzerland, “pulled himself up by his 


bootstraps,” raised and provided for his: | 
family, and was prominent in the town - 


where he decided to reside. I last saw him 


when I was two years old. That little town - 


still remembers him 30-some years later. © 


There was a time when a person could 


come to this country, work hard, build.a 


life. Remember? Well, you find that a | 
silly question, so let me entertain you with 
_ a more ridiculous query: Can Generation = 

-X, born in the land of opportunity, work 


hard and build a life or a new beginning? 
If you. are experiencing turbulence during 


your morning coffee, then I have given 


you something to remember. 
Have you heard, or even experienced, 


the inhumanity when the housed see the 
houseless. Such acceptable racism — the 


oppressed, singled out, unheard, unseen, 


accepted only by those with the same - 


struggles, fears, and muffled cries. 


‘Survivors use pride to live through the 


torturing silence and another smile that 
says, “No.” Beat down minute by minute, 
cast out of real human existence, forced to 
obey those who condemn them as unde- 
serving to breathe, the weary are forced to 
endure one more disappointment; the 
hand becomes chained from reaching out. 
Being houseless is to sleep under 
bridges, in abandoned buildings, on city 
walks, in parks, under bushes, in broke- 
down cars and vacant basements. The 
streets are home — not a comfortable 
house. Inhabitants of such places are called 
a burden on society, though the economics 
and stigmas of this nation were caused by 
the great leaders — all quite wealthy. 
Surely, we don’t know any persons 


who use such savage terms to describe the — 


downtrodden. Labels such as: deadbeats, 
bums, dope fiends, addicts, alcoholics, 
criminals, the desperate, the destitute, the 
desolate, the disabled, the 5150s, the mis- 
fits, the unfit, the jobless, the disenfran- 
chised; oh, but wait, did someone say 
‘Crazy or was that Lazy? 

Surely, one of great possession or 
wealth may conclude that the houseless 
are lazy. Why not? After all, it could be 
burdensome and a little costly to recog- 
nize that we could develop and implement 
a plan which brings a solution to the cost 
of a life in the inner cities and skid rows 
of urban America, not to mention the devy- 
astation of a corpse found frozen to death 
by an innocent child on the way to school. 
I am not in the least bit apologetic — if 
you haven’t heard it before that doesn’t 
mean it hasn’t happened. Some bodies are 
never found and some never identified. 

Now, don’t try to take the road back; 
you have come such a long way. Besides, 
the ultimate authority will always be close 
by: your conscience, higher power, your- 
self, unless one is a sociopath without 
proper diagnosis and/or medication. 

Those referred to as “lazy” often work 
harder than the blue-collar worker, and 
manipulate their environment as skillfully 
as the white-collar worker cheats on his 
taxes. The houseless, hungry, weary, fear- 
ful person, the one with broken-down 
pride and all the guilt and shame of failing 
on his shoulders, finds his way to the wel- 
fare office long before the caseworker 


ship I cannot sit still and watch — 
_the suffering our nation has. 
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A woman at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland portrayed the unity of all women facing poverty and hardship. 


steps out of the front door of the condo. 


Too often, that social worker passes the 
buck with answers like, “I don’ t know what 
happened.” “Well, the computer is down.” 
“You have to turn it in again; I can’t seem 
to find your paperwork.” “When I get a 
chance.” “TI was on vacation.” 

Even when qualifying for assistance, 
the system knows all the ways to ignore 


partial allotment of your food stamps 
since you do not have a kitchen to cook 
your own food; but what we can do is let 
you pick up your card tomorrow.” 
Followed by an even better response: 
“I’m sorry, but that is all I can do until 
you talk to the employment specialist 
tomorrow before 10:00 a.m.” 

The working hours are brutal on the 
houseless. All-day and all night, wonder- 
ing when the safest time would be to sleep 
with one eye open. On the streets, one 
could be robbed, raped, beaten, carried off 
to jail, miss a meal or a shower. Imagine 
the strain of always being on call and then 
executing longer hours that turn into sev- 
eral 24-hour shifts (which would be insid- 
ious to the soldiers in Iraq). 


Rumor would like me to believe that the 


union worker or even the U.S. president can 
take a vacation, when, say, an elderly moth- 
er is ailing. I am disillusioned, due to the 
unknown whereabouts of-my birth mother 
who gave birth to seven children. Don’t 
worry, not your fault. 

Lives in this nation have been but a cul- 
tural experiment. Morals and values are left 
by the waste-side in bits and pieces, and for 
what reasons? I am willing to accept the 
truth, but who is really paying the perpetual 
price? Where did the spiral- of morals and 
values hit an all-time low? How many bot- 
toms are enough? If the wealthy never feel 
the lowest level, does that mean there isn’t 
any problem? 

Let’s get real! The experiment was cre- 
ated for egotistical leaders looking out for 
their own best interest. Family values 
turned into: “We don’t need to stay mar- 
ried. We can be self-centered, self-serving 
and go our separate ways.” Abandonment 
took place and the children were forgotten. 

None knew how to raise a child and 


share. Child support and alimony became 


a physical and monetary trap. Children 
were abused and told not to tell, or used 
aS a pawn to get cooperation, money, 
power, control, sympathy, love, security, 


| more friends, and things. Children’s inno- 


cence and stability were taken. 

The forgotten children were left for 
jobs, education, a new spouse, a fulfilling 
life of self-love. How nice to grow up and 
be blamed, taunted, ridiculed, locked up, 
addicted, confused, frustrated, fearful, and 
broken-hearted — and then be rejected 
even in the most fruitful country for not 
fitting into the American Dream. _ 

Ah yes, the American Dream started out 
by hating and killing. We hated a govern- 
ment, so we killed, enslaved, imprisoned a 
culture and then stole land from the Native 
Americans. And now the citizens of this 
land believe giving them some of their cul- 
tural identity is too much. 

After generations of diversity, changes, 
radical construction, and constant recon- 
struction, the people cannot connect the 


dots, see eye-to-eye, and get along with 


one another. Why? Come on now. Racism 
Is Alive and Well in 2005. All people are 
affected and touched by this illness; and if 


you believe otherwise, your condition of — 


denial is most dangerous. A learned 
behavior passed down through the genera- 
tions. A learned behavior practiced in 
which the houseless are not exempt. 

The American Dream hated Jews, 
Japanese, Vietnamese and Vietnam Vets, 
hated Mexicans, the Chinese, etc. What 
about the shiploads of slaves from various 
parts of the world who made life possible 
for the lazy, crazy, and many uneducated 
people — who found North America by 
accident, may I add. The American Dream 
was self-centered fear, born of inhumane, 
sadistic, evil, vicious, and cruel hatred. This 
country was established and built on an 
insurmountable terror and horrific, heinous 
hatred (sounds like Hitler to me). 

What an experiment! Now we have dis- 
abled, wheelchair-bound senior citizens 


without addiction living under bridges and 


in a variety of unsanitary and life-threaten- 
ing places. The elderly: freezing to death, 
starving, and isolated, barely surviving their 
last years — their golden years. Grandma is 
houseless, shelterless, unable to afford a 
low-income SRO hotel room. 

She may be waiting for approval from 
GA, SSA, SSI, or SSDI (whichever comes 
first). Grandpa is deceased and grandma 
was waiting several years because she was 


displaced because of a clerical error and 


may die before the battle of suspicious- 


ness is over; and the attorney wants - 
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his/her cut first. The wheelchair was 
donated, but can someone donate a safe 
place to live, a competent attorney, a 
mailbox, prescription drugs, a service to 
locate her daughter (she lost the phone 
number in the rain)? Just a passing smile 
is nowhere nearly enough to sponsor the 
houseless. No matter how softly spoken, 
the word “no” is aggressive to the most 
vulnerable a the oppressed. ee 

No one truly knows why the ae 
doesn’t or cannot assist or take on the 
responsibility. Perhaps the bond was bro- 
ken after the parents started to fight; the 
television was the distraction when no one 


could read the bedtime story. When did. 


anyone find time to love? When the chil- 
dren cried, who had time to hug? Sounds 
harsh, but in many cases such is true. 
Mothers had to be strong, had to be 
heroes, and they claimed to never be 
wrong. So the forgotten children were 


tossed to the side, and they grew up and 


moved on. The family has been out of 
touch, caught up in their own lives, long 
gone. The hero was only a fairy tale vision 
of a child’s prayer: praying for a mom. 
Clueless, the daughter hangs up the 


_ receiver and states: “Mom’s homeless. She 


says she’s alright. She said she is waiting 
for her check and looking for a little studio 
apartment; and the drop-in has decent food 
and the doctor told her that her blood pres- 
sure is down. She is the —e woman I 
have ever known!” 

Detachment? Insensitive? Ignorance? 
Barbaric? I am without words that can 
explain how disgusted I sincerely feel about 
these situations. The connection has been 
damaged. Can the adult children really 
know what to do? Did the houseless come 
with an instruction book? How does the son 
or daughter reach out to the mother who 
has always been away? 

We must find a better, safer solution. 
Today is the day to make a change, create 
an opportunity, and bring dignity to all who 
survive from situational houselessness, with 
circumstances not always within the realm 
of foreseeable control. Starting somewhere 
can only begin when you stop trying to fig- 
ure everything out. 

Who really cares why life happens? I 
want to know why people do not care about 
the lives of others. I cannot find my mother. 
Is she alive? Is she houseless? Does anyone 
care that she may. be in need? Do people 
just walk by and smile? 
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As rents increase, poor people find it impossible to afford housing. 


from page ‘one 


the city’s residents with children under six 
years of age are likely to move out of the 
city, according to recent press reports. 
‘African Americans, who have resided 
in the city in relatively large numbers 
since the end of World War II, are also 
engaged in an historic exodus. Hampered 
by inadequate education, low incomes and 
not-so-passive, race-based resistance to 
their participation in the high-paying sec- 
tors of the municipal economy, they are 
voting with their feet. 
Approximately 54 percent of those 
who remain are likely to leave, according 
to the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
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recently asserted that the city’s largest 
African American neighborhood is on the 
verge of being subjected to explosive, 
destabilizing gentrification. 
__ Nonetheless, as indicated, poor African 
Americans are not the only residents with 
modest incomes who are faced with virtu- 
al extinction. Huge swaths of the tradi- 
tional working classes are also being inex- 
orably haunted by naked recognition that 
their long-term prospects as San Francisco 
residents are not good. Not good at all. 
Their ranks typically include school- 
teachers, nurses, firemen, retail sales 
workers, municipal employees, artists, 
students and young people trying to get an 
independent economic start in life. They 


Robert Terrell photo - 


It is lonely and dangerous just trying to survive while homeless. 


also include virtually everyone in town 
who does not have a secure, high-paying 
professional job. 

Hundreds of thousands of people are 


involved, and all of them are being inex- 


orably harassed and ground down by the 
same pressures that are driving blacks and 
families with children out of the city in 
search of housing that is not so oppres- 
sively expensive. 

The city’s poorest residents, including 
the unemployed and the underemployed, 
suffer the most in response to: the city’s 
prohibitively high cost of housing. 

Thousands of them are homeless, and 
there are few indications that they are des- 
tined to receive assistance sufficient to 


Robert Terrell photo 


allay their inability to pay for housing 
without public assistance. 

Far too many of those who do not pos- 
sess the energy or resources to flee die on 
the streets. 5 

One wonders how long it will take, and 
how much unnecessary human suffering 
will have to occur, before a critical mass 
of local people come to understand that, 
over time, prohibitively expensive hous- 
ing can destroy the social, economic and 
political viability of this great city in 
much the same manner as catastrophes 
such as earthquakes and criminally 
neglected levees. 3 


We lived without electricity 
or phones after that color-— 
blind natural disaster. But — 
an unnatural disaster hit 
us as well, the institution-— 
alized racism that began 
centuries ago. 


by Emma Dixon 


* hen Hurricane Katrina tore 
up the roof of my house, it 
didn’t care that I’m black. 
My white neighbors, like 

my black neighbor: saw trees fall on their 
homes and saw their refrigerators rot and 
mold: They, like I, lived without electrici- 
ty or phones for over a week after that 
color-blind natural disaster. 

But an unnatural disaster hit us as well, 
the institutionalized racism that began 
centuries ago. The flooded areas of New 

Orleans were three-quarters black, while 
in dry areas, African Americans were a 
minority. Over the years, many well-off 
white people have left the city for gated 
suburban communities. The remaining 
whites tend to live on higher ground. 

The unnatural disaster of racism swept 


away the savings accounts and credit 
cards with which poor black people could 
have bought their escape. A century of 
Jim Crow laws barred black families in 
the South from certain schools and jobs. 
Social Security benefits were not avail- 


able at first to domestic and agricultural 


workers, the occupations of most African 
Americans at that time. 

Due to discrimination, most black 
WWII veterans were unable to use the GI 
Bill, which gave most white veterans the 
homeownership and college educations 
that have made their children and grand- 
children so prosperous. 

The unnatural disaster of racism swept 
away the cars with which poor black peo- 
ple could have escaped Katrina. Almost a 


- third of residents of the flooded neighbor- 


hoods did not own the cars on which the 
evacuation plan relied. If the promise to 
the freed slaves of 40 acres and a mule 
had been kept, then six generations later, 
their descendents would own more assets, 
and the mule would now be a Buick. 

Nor has this unnatural disaster abated 
today, as I learned from my own experi- 
ence. Almost immediately after Katrina 
hit my town, I saw spray-painted signs 
warning that looters would be shot and 


_ killed. I was warned by a white neighbor 
not to move around too much lest I be 


mistaken as a looter. 

When my daughter came to get me 
from my damaged house and drove me to 
her home in Indiana, we were turned away 
by a white motel clerk in Illinois on the 
pretext that there were no vacancies. A 
later phone call confirmed what their sign 
said, that rooms were available. I also 
experienced first-hand racial discrimina- 
tion in gas lines, and in food and water 
distribution lines by a police officer. 

The world noticed that the evacuees 


- stuck in the Super Dome and those turned 


back at gunpoint at the Gretna bridge 
were mostly black. But who noticed that 
the first no-bid federal contracts went to 
white businessmen, cronies of white 
politicians? 

It’s hard for me to believe, but this per- 
sistent racism is invisible to many white 
people. A Time Magazine poll taken in 
September found that while three-quarters 
of blacks believe race and income level 
played a role in the government response 
to Hurricane Katrina, only 29 percent of 
whites felt the same. 


The color of money is green, but the 


color of poverty has a darker hue. 
Families in the flooded black neighbor- 
hoods of New Orleans had a 2004 median 


income of only $25,759 a year, barely - 


more than half the national average. 


Why? Louisiana is a low-wage, anti- 
union state. Many workers have pay so 
low that they receive public housing and 
food stamps. New Orleans voters made 
history by approving a citywide living 
wage in 2002, but a court blocked it, 
allowing poverty wages to continue. 

Last week I drove home to Louisiana. 
In my neighborhood, I hear the constant 
buzzing of chain saws removing uprooted 
trees, and the:sounds of hammering as 
roofers repair endless numbers of dam- 
aged roofs. The fragrances of Pine Sol and 
bleach tinge the air as residents attempt to 
save refrigerators and rain-soaked carpets. 

I thank God that my family and I sur- 
vived the storm, and that the recovery has 
begun. Yet I ask myself when the other 
recovery will begin. 

Katrina revealed the racial wealth 
divide in New Orleans and the unnatural 
disaster that caused it. When will we 
rebuild our society so that everyone, 
regardless of race, has the means to 
escape the next disaster? 


Emma Dixon, of Mandeville, Louisiana, is 
a financial literacy educator with United for a 
Fair Economy. United for a Fair Economy is 
an independent national organization that rais- 
es awareness of the damaging consequences of 
concentrated wealth and power. Visit their 


~ website at http://www.FairEconomy.Org 
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Police Repression, Abuse, and Death on the Streets 


from page one 


Thomas loved people, hated hypocrisy. 
He would sit for hours on Adams Avenue, 
available to the curious. Their chatter, 
brisk chumminess, or their searching, triv- 
ial questions did not fool Thomas. He 
knew that, like a bizarre painting, they 
could not understand him. Yet they were 
drawn by the hope and possibility that, 
within this aberration, there was a clue to 
their own freedom from despair and isola- 
tion in an empty, cold world based on 
money and hierarchical illusions. 

Thomas justified to himself and a few 
confidants that he hustled his spot in 
Yuppieville so that others could have a 
shelter bed downtown. He knew there 
were less than 2000 shelter beds for the 
over 8000 homeless folks in San Diego. 
He often raged against the increasingly 
brutal police persecution and abuse of his 
fellows because of the gentrification of 
the downtown area. 

Escalating police harassment is reflected 
in the increased citation of homeless people 
for illegal lodging violations, up from a few 
hundred all during the 1990s; to 1,477 in 
2003, just under 2,000 last year, and over 
2,500 so far this year. Thomas was shielded 
from tickets but was bitter that he could not 
offer the safety of his lean-to, behind the 
bookstore, to a friend. 


THOMAS DIES IN JAIL 


San Diego’s holy war against the home- 
less finally caught up with Thomas Dwyer. 
He died while in police custody. Joining in 
death 109 others last year, Thomas was 
finally able to share his solidarity with other 
homeless people. Like another Greek myth, 
whose powerful enemy slays the champion 
of humans; the San Diego city government 
killed him. Presciently, Thomas used to 
say, “San Diego was becoming America’s 
cruelest city.” 

Thomas Dwyer’s disgust of politicians 
in San Diego was matched by his love for 
young people, as they struggled to make 
sense of a community based on artificial 


determinates of caste. He warned against *, 


hate talk, a mindset that strips away the 
humanity of the poorest of the poor, call- 
ing them bums, scum, filthy winos, and 
deadbeats, so that they can be hunted 
down like mad dogs, beaten, harassed, 
jailed and allowed to die, sick and alone 
as collateral damage in San Diego’s war 
on the homeless. 

There are the gang slayings of those 
refugees from downtown fleeing police 
persecution, moving into neighboring 
crime-ridden areas, as well as drownings, 
fatal snake-bites and the inflamed medical 
conditions of those pushed into marginal 
areas in the canyons and riverbeds. 

Thomas often ranted that it’s all about 
money and politics. “If the developers and 
speculators, the hooker politicians and the 
deceitful media can create a group of 
hunchbacks and ogres, dehumanized out- 
casts, then people will come to fear them. 
And out of that fear (or because of it, for 
people with a conscience) they will hate. 
And out of that hate, they will criminalize 
them.” He often noted that, “the poor, 
and, particularly, the homeless, will 
become the persecuted Jews of our new 
21st Century because power and wealth 
needs scapegoats and bogeymen.” 

Thomas used to get very melancholy 
around Christmas time, saying, “San 
Diego officials don’t want to give the 
homeless space. They have bought into 
the corporate lie, the mythology of the 
system, that power and wealth is king, not 
compassion, equality and love — con- 
cepts for which Christ lived and died. I 


A recent candlelight vigil in San Diego honored homeless people who died on the 
streets. The names of those who died while homeless are displayed at the Concourse. 


We have let an elite group of millionaires, with their cabal 
of economic cleansers, prey upon the poor. These groups, 
for their personal profit, have chosen to attack the victims 
of their own system, and to demonize them as unworthy. 


think of Christ: born in a stable, lived 
poor and homeless, had no possessions 
and was crucified naked on a cross. What 
would He say about our city’s ethical 
poverty, its spiritual brokenness, that 
allows this group victimization by offi- 
cials that seek to create a form of non-dig- 
nity of the despised so that their rich 
friends can profit.” 

SAN DIEGO BANS MEAL PROGRAMS 

He was particularly bitter about the clos- 
ing of the last legal open-air feeding area at 
13th and Broadway in 2003. Located on 
city property, several area churches fed hot 
meals to around 300 people each night for 
13 years; often half of those fed were 
women: and children, while toward the end 
of the month, the numbers swelled by 
seniors lining up for food. 

-In-2003, Western Pacific Development 
corporation. began, building $400,000 con- 
dos on the opposite corner and, according 
to several homeless activists, bribed 
Housing Commission staff for the right to 
park their trucks and equipment on the lot 


‘during the day. As the project neared 


completion, they then sued the city 
because the lot wasn’t zoned for a feeding 
program. With the help of former City 
Councilman Byron Wear — who has 
since gone to work for downtown devel- 
opers —— the city rolled over and lied, say- 
ing that there was nothing they could do, 
when, in fact, they simply. had to vote for 
a variance. 


Fiery 70-year-old Norma Rossi of the 
-Inter-faith Coalition for the Homeless, 


several Nazarene pastors, and this writer 
were threatened with arrest after we tried 
to feed the crowd:on the sidewalk, near 
the padlocked gate. Thomas didn’t go that 
night because “a frightened community 
that arrests Christians for feeding the poor 
1s too pitiful to watch.” 

Our city, on behalf of a few downtown 
developers and speculators, and by our 
silence, has created a culture of fear and 
hate. Thomas tried to understand and for- 
give what he called “our selfish ignorance 
and comfort zones.” 

He was no martyr; there was no 
Roman Coliseum or Nazi firing squad. He 
died on the cold, hard, spit-soaked floor of 
a holding tank, his head smashed into 
concrete, his beautiful white hair matted 
with blood. No one claimed his body; he 
was buried in a potter’s field grave. 


“Each of us must look into the mirror, 
peer deep into our eyes, touching that inner 
sanctum where our compassion and love — 
our soul, if you will — is housed and ask 
how complicit are we in the deaths of those 
who routinely die on our city streets,” he 
advised. Once, reflecting on a 70-year-old 
woman friend who died in a dumpster, 
seeking shelter, he said, “evil, indeed, 


- thrives, when good people do nothing; 


when that inner testimony, our moral 
integrity, fails to express itself in the outer 
sphere, our actions. We become crippled 
human beings, our creative spirituality 
stunted, our capacity for love, lost.” 
RENTERS UNION SEEKS 
INTERNATIONAL INTERVENTION 
Several groups in San Diego, including 
the San Diego Renters Union, are in the 
process of contacting the United Nations 
to ask about the procedure to request 
human rights observers to investigate the 
city’s treatment of the homeless. They are 


also contacting international groups about 


the possibility of indictments at the World 
Court against San Diego City Council 
members for human rights violations, 
abuse of authority, neglect of responsibili- 
ty and crimes against humanity, including 
negligent homicide. 


Every human being must physically | 


exist in some place. If they don’t have. the 
means to own (or rent) a private space, 
they must exist in public spaces. Every 
human being has the inherent need for 
food and drink (as well as the need to pass 
those nutrients) and the need for. sleep. 
How simple it is. a ecaee 

Yet, we in San Diego simply cannot find 
the words to say, “it’s okay to be human,” 
and to understand that there are some who 
are just too fragile, too victimized in child- 
hood, too traumatized by institutions 
(whether prisons or military service), too 
sick or unstable to exist in the dog-eat-dog 
world of American corporate-owned capi- 
talism with its competitive fear, selfish pri- 
orities and rugged isolation. 

This city; its council and its downtown 
corporations uses armed force, including 
city police, harbor police, campus police, 
border agents, trolley guards, and private 
security forces, to kill, maim, harass and 
create a climate of terror among homeless 
folks. Our officials develop the social 
processes of structural sin, as St. Paul 
would call it, which, working through the 


dark power of an economic system owned 
by those sick with the madness of addic- 
tion to wealth and possessions, creates 
systemic violence against the homeless. — 


San Diego City Council members are: 


bedded down with developers and specu- 
lators such as Barratt American, Bosa 
Development, Intracorp, the Corky 
McMillian Company, Lennar, Prudential 
Real Estate, K. Hovnanian, Smart Center, 
Centex, Granite Gold and Jim Abbott & 
Associates. These developers ask for the 
heads of the homeless, if not on platters, 
at least run out of town. They would have 
us believe that homeless folks are non- 


_ persons, lepers, and ghosts wandering 


through their private hells, lazy and intent 
on crime. 


First, as they developed the Gas Lamp . 


Quarter, and, now, the East Village, these 
corporations brought in private militia, the 
San Diego Safe and Clean officers, in 
brown uniforms, reminiscent of the Nazi’s 
early police, also in brown, also charged 


with eliminating the homeless (from - 


Berlin streets). In addition, private guards 
like the Horton Plaza police (in white uni- 


forms) and security thugs, particularly in © 


Little Italy, were told to not only harass 
the homeless but to seize their belongings 
and throw them away whenever possible, 
to create a zone of terror so no vagabond 
would dare enter. 

In our names, we have let an elite 
group of millionaires, with their cabal of 
economic cleansers, led by the Downtown 
Residential Marketing Alliance, the 
Downtown San Diego Partnership, that 
right-wing rag, the Union-Tribune, and 
the Centre 
Corporation, prey upon the poor. ~~ 

These groups, for their personal profit, 
have chosen to attack the victims of their 
own system; to demonize them as unwor- 
thy, assorted crazies and criminals, anes- 
thetizing the citizenry to the brutality of 
its systemic persecution of the homeless 
where, incredibly, like a page from 
Dickens’ horror stories of the 19th centu- 
ry, police have begun to arrest the poor 
for simply being poor. is 

The downtown elite and city officials 
practice what Father Richard Rohr calls 


“spiritual capitalism,” a cultural hubris © 


which says ‘“‘we have the power to deter- 
mine who is worthy,” and to put their need 
for money as primary over human dignity. 
Those in power seek to create a public 
acceptance of an evil system that uses insti- 
tutionalized violence against the poor. 
These lies are culturally agreed upon 
and allow all of us to hide from the reality 
that the homeless face. Despair and rage 
develop in the human heart as we say 
“you are not worthy, you are of no value,” 
and as the police harass so brutally and as 
the social providers and shelters seek to 
drive the disparagement inward, to devel- 
op self-loathing, because their budgets, 


_ their salaries, depend on a steady stream 


of new “clients.” 

Those that would economically cleanse 
San Diego of the poor classes use the full 
resources of the municipality — including 
its bureaucratic mercenaries — to close 
some feeding programs, threaten others to 
scale down to once or twice a week, and 
attack service providers. There is a reason, 
however disgusting and perverse it may 
be, that there is only one public restroom 
for the 15,000 residents of downtown and 
the 75,000 that work there. 

The city attorney’s office regularly 
meets with corporate groups to discover 
creative new ways to punish the poor, in 
an effort to class-cleanse certain down- 
town areas. They ask the judge to penalize 
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If some in our community 
are cold and hungry tonight, 
there is a part of our 
humanity that freezes or 
dies each night. 


by Rocky Neptun 


s Father Richard Rohr is fond of 
Ape we must find those broken 

spots in our lives, our greatest 
fears, and overcome them as individuals if 
we are to heal and be whole. Likewise, as a 
community, we must find the compassion 
and courage to “just say no” to the mad- 
ness of materialism, the madness of 
increasing our collection of material junk, 
designer lives and artificial prestige. This 
lifestyle benefits a very few, while enslav- 
ing the rest of us in long hours at boring 
work and suppressing our creative natures 
of play, travel and new experiences. 

But most importantly, for this writer, 
who lived on New York City streets as a 
homeless teenager, we must understand the 
holistic nature of human existence. If some 
in Our community are cold and hungry 
tonight, there is a part of our humanity that 
freezes or dies each night, until we are but 
emotionless bio-machines, disconnected 
from the organic wholeness of symbiotic 
humanness; facing a meaningless life and 
an equally pointless, terrifying death. 

Like most discarded people, the home- 
less are kind of tough when it comes to 
the big stuff, like arrests or being beaten. 
It is the small cuts, one by one, day by 
day, that inch one ever closer to the edge. 
Every officer’s harassment, every passer- 
by’s cruel stare, every hateful word spo- 
ken by those who live in terror of their 
own fall, slices away at the core — dehu- 
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The Personal Cost of San Diego's War on th 


haunting image created by artist Fritz Eichenberg for the Catholic Worker. 


manizing, animalizing, creating a human 
shell of what was once a human being. 

We, likewise, in the circular nature of 
all life, both as individuals and as a soci- 
ety, lacerate our basic human integrity — 
our love force and liberating compassion 
— when we allow the persecution and 
abuse of people because they are poor. To 
criminalize their condition, to hunt them 
down and beat them down, retards our 
evolution toward inner peace and good- 
ness. Our egos, based on money and pres- 
tige, no doubt, will become our cruel, 
ugly millstones into eternity. 

The dirt and grime of the streets can be 
washed off in a hot shower, but the filth 
of indifference to human suffering clings 


_ like molten tar. The opposite of love is not 


hate; it is the inability to love. 


Without compassion, and the love that 


_ nurtures it, we are but another insect 


crawling its way through the mud, pre- 
tending that life is a great big game of 
chance, with no real purpose, so that our 
social theory can justify our self-indul- 
gence, indifference and hoarding. We risk 
becoming spiritual cripples, our humanity 
a stunted concept. 

If we allow the City Council to continue 
its war on the homeless, our membership in 
a free, loving community will be based on a 
lie. Our social capital, the cultural brick and 
mortar that binds us, built upon generations 
of caring neighbors and compassionate citi- 
zens, is in danger of being handed over to 
speculators and developers to persecute 
human beings.in ourname. ©.) 0 =) © 

Ultimately, we must ask ourselves if we 


The Bottom-Line Economics of Repression 


by Rocky Neptun 

M epression is not just taking 
place in downtown San Diego. 
Throughout the city, from 
Fashion Valley to strip-malls in 
City Heights, private security thugs rou- 
tinely harass the homeless by assaulting 
them and seizing their belongings (medi- 
cines, important documents) to create ter- 

ror zones for people on the streets. © 
All the neighborhoods surrounding the 
center city are organizing to squash the 
walking vermin before it reaches their side- 
walks. The progressive, left-wing 
Environmental Health Coalition recently 
opposed 156 much-needed affordable rental 
units downtown because Father Joe Carroll 
_ was involved — and that meant horror and 
homelessness at the door of Logan Heights. 
Thomas Dwyer was often more critical 
of so-called liberals and progressives. He 
said that, except for those few Christian 
humanists who take Jesus’ warning serious- 


ly — “What you do unto the least of these, 


you do unto me” — the right wing was basi- 
cally honest about the persecution of the 
homeless. It was bottom-line economics. 
The behavior of the left, however, often 
hurt him most. They held candle-light vigils 


for the civil and human rights of people in. 


far-off lands, while the homeless in San 
Diego were regularly beaten and jailed for 
basic human needs like sleeping. They held 
peace rallies to decry the brutality of war in 
distant lands, while the homeless die by the 
hundreds on city streets. 

He once said that progressives struggle 
so hard for the ends — the issues and caus- 
es so noble and dearly needed — they lose 


sight of the means. Their integrity and prin- | 


cipals only stretched so far, he would 
lament, because they intuitively knew that 


to include the homeless, the untouchables 
of our wealth-based caste system, puts the 
left-leaners in direct confrontation with the 
basic foundations of American political 
and economic power and, at some point, 
they will have to really fight — and, almost 
certainly, lose. 


The cruelty and inhumanity of San 
Diego’s government in its overt actions — 
its semi-military operations against the 
homeless and threats against Christians and 
other groups who want to feed the poor — 
is matched in intensity by its covert opera- 
tions. This includes eliminating San 
Diego’s only homeless outreach coordina- 
tor, failing to fund year-round shelters, and 
refusing to send social workers out onto 
city streets to let folks know what services 
they are entitled to. (San Diego has the least 
use of food stamps for the homeless than 
any city in the nation.) 

San Diego also fails to address the fun- 
damental reason for homelessness in the 
first place: lack of affordable housing. City 


officials have allowed the destruction of 


single-room residency hotels and have 
failed to call a moratorium on the escalating 


_ conversion of affordable apartments into 


expensive condos (San Diego leads the 
state). The City Council, owned by specula- 
tors and developers, ignores the massive 
displacing of the working-class and the 
poor. San Francisco puts a cap of 200 con- 
versions a year, while we are moving into 


~ the thousands of condo conversions. 


The City Council also routinely refuses 
to accept federal dollars for public hous- 


ing and has hindered both the Navy and » 


UCSD from building 10,000 rental units 
because of the opposition of their masters, 
the San Diego Apartment Owners 
Association (which asks its members to 


assess each tenant $5 to bribe lawmakers). 


It’s all about supply and demand in a 
market economy. More units represent 
less obscene rent rates — thus less cam- 
paign dollars for council members. In San 
Diego, 30 percent of all campaign dona- 
tions come from developers and another 
30 percent are from corporations 

The San Diego City Council hypocriti- 
cally called a citywide housing day con- 
ference in 2003 and proclaimed a housing 


‘emergency, then passed a weak inclusion- 


ary ordinance that allowed developers to 
opt out of building affordable housing by 
paying a small fee. Then they sat on their 


behinds, collecting campaign payoffs | 


from big developers — in a city where 
over 50 percent of renters pay more than a 
third of their paychecks for housing and 
where only 12 percent of residents can 
afford to buy a home. 
We have City Council members, even 
very “liberal” ones, who are more con- 
cerned about property values than human 
lives. They constantly lie about zoning 
regulations. They say they are prohibited 
from the establishment of the “‘tent cities” 


that other communities have developed to — 


save lives and create a sense of basic 
human dignity among their poor. 

Yet, in reality, California state law; 
particularly Title 2, Chapter 7.8, Section 
8698, under Shelter Crisis, gives munici- 
palities the legal power to suspend local 
zoning and special use permit processes 
when they declare a “shelter emergency.” 
The Homeless Awareness and Advocacy 
Project has been trying to develop and 
fund several safe, secure areas for the 
homeless to pitch tents, but the council 
refuses to even look into the possibility. 
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Christ stands unseen in a food line — along with all the other forgotten, nameless, nearly invisible homeless people in this 


can continue to eat good food, enjoy our . 
pleasures and sleep in a warm bed, while 
our city government hunts down human 
beings like wild dogs, denies them food or 
sleep, and arrests them for being poor. 

Can we be participants in psychologi- 
cal terrorism which degrades and brutal- 
izes those already living lives of hopeless- 
ness and desperation? If we fail to act to 
prevent their suffering — the pain of per- 
sonal worthlessness, hunger, sleep depri- 
vation and even death — then what kind 
of human being are we? 

At the November Ist wake, in the 
shadow of City Hall, several people held 
lit candles, and passed around a flask of 
vodka. We remembered our friend 
Thomas Dwyer, and asked, how many 
more needless deaths in San Diego? 


Facts on Housing 
and Homelessness 
in San Diego 


Tes are 2,000 evictions a month 
in San Diego because of escalat- 
ing rent costs. The average apart- 
ment rent in San Diego is $1,210 -- a 
nearly 100 percent increase from 1990 
(when average rents were $643). Nearly 
50 senior citizens a month join the 
homeless on city streets because their 
incomes do not keep pace with rent 
increases. 

In San Diego County, 20 percent of 
renter households spend at least 50 per- 
cent of their income on housing; while 
172,000 employees (13 percent of the 
workforce) earn less than $8.35 anhour. 
San Diego County’s high hensi 
prices, coupled with its relative 
wages, make it the second lea: 
able area in the country. In Saag 
29 percent of residents are conga 
moving because of the cost of 

In the City of San Diego gam 
families are on a waiting list for Fe 
HUD Section 8 housing vough 
Another 11,000 are on a waitin, fe 
local Housing Commission eny 
rental assistance. This city progr 
year runs out of funds during 
seven weeks of the fiscal year. 3 

The San Diego region mag 
2,019 shelter beds for an estiz 
homeless population of over 8,000. The 
2006 San Diego City budget calls for a 
mere 400 transitional housing beds. 

Last year, illegal lodging citations 
increased 21 percent to almost 2,000, up 
from the 1,477 tickets for 2003. This 
year, so far, 2,500 illegal lodging tickets 
have been issued. 
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Poor Leonard's 
Almanack 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 
December 2005 


Torture: A Nation’s 


Shame 


1. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor - 


excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, Bill 
of Rights, Eighth Amendment, 1791 


2. No physical or mental torture, nor any 
other form of coercion, may be inflicted 
on prisoners of war to secure from them 
information of any kind whatever. 
Prisoners of war who refuse to answer 
may not be threatened, insulted, or 
exposed to unpleasant or disadvantageous 


treatment of any kind. 
GENEVA CONVENTION, Article 17, 12 August 
1949 


3. [The] new paradigm [of the war on ter- 
rorism] renders obsolete Geneva 
[Convention’s] strict limitations on ques- 
tioning of enemy prisoners and renders 
quaint some of its provisions. 

ALBERT R. GONZALES (former White House coun- 


sel and current Attorney General), memo to President 
George W. Bush, 25 January 2002 


4. Of course, our values as a nation, values 
that we share with many nations in the 
world, call for us to. treat detainees humane- 
ly, including those who are not legally enti- 
tled to such treatment. Our nation has been 
and will continue to be a strong supporter 
of Geneva and its principles. As a matter of 
policy, the United States Armed Forces 
shall continue to treat detainees humanely - 
and, to the extent appropriate and consistent 
with military necessity, in a manner consis- 


tent with the principles of Geneva. 
GEORGE W. BUSH, “Humane Treatment of Al 
Qaeda and Taliban Detainees” (memorandum), 7 
February 2002 


5. An August 2002 memo on interrogation 
standards from the Justice Department to 
the White House Counsel... whittled down 
the definition of torture [as applied to 
“detainees” held in U.S. run prisons in 
Afghanistan and at Guantanamo Bay]. To 
qualify, the document said, mistreatment 
had to inflict pain “equivalent in intensity 
to the pain accompanying serious physical 
injury, such as organ failure, impairment 
of bodily function, or even death.” 


DOUGLAS JEHL (journalist), “U.S. Rules on 
Prisoners Seen as.a Back and Forth of Mixed . 
Messages to G.I.’s,” New York Times, 22 June 2004 


6. An action memorandum presented to the 
defense secretary on Nov. 27, 2002, recom- 
mends that he approve a number of interro- 
gation techniques for use at Guantanamo, 
including one described as “the use of stress 
positions (like standing), for a maximum of 
four hours.” 

[Secretary of Defense Donald H.] 
Rumsfeld, who labors in his Pentagon 
office at a stand-up desk, added this hand- 
written postscript: “I stand for 8-10 hours a 
day. Why is standing limited to 4 hours?” 
DOUGLAS JEHL, “Files Show Rumsfeld Rejected 


Some Efforts to Toughen Prison Rules,” New York 
Times, 23 June 2004 


7. Deep inside the forbidden zone at the 
U.S.-occupied Bagram air base in 
Afghanistan sits a cluster of metal ship- 
ping containers protected by a triple layer 
of concertina wire. The containers hold 
the most valuable prizes in the war on ter- 
rorism — captured al Qaeda operatives 
and Taliban commanders. 

Those who refuse to cooperate inside 
this secret CIA interrogation center are 
sometimes kept standing or kneeling for 
hours, in black hoods or spray-painted 
goggles, according to intelligence special- 
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ists familiar with CJA interrogation meth- 
ods. At times they are held in awkward, 
painful positions and deprived of sleep 
with a 24-hour bombardment of lights — 
subject to what are known as “stress and 
duress” techniques. | 
Those who cooperate are rewarded 
with creature comforts, interrogators 
whose methods include feigned friend- 
ship, respect, cultural sensitivity and, in 
some cases, money. Some who do not 
cooperate are turned over — “rendered,” 
in official patlance — to foreign intelli- 
gence services whose practice of torture 
has been documented by the U.S. govern- 


ment and human rights organizations. 
DANA PRIEST and BARTON GELLMAN (jour- 
nalists), “U.S. Uses Tough Tactics on Silent 
Terrorists,” San Francisco Chronicle (originally 
published in Washington Post), 26 December 2002 


8. In an interview on July 18, 2004, with 
Army officials investigating the role of 
military intelligence personnel at Abu 
Ghraib, Brig..Gen. Janis Karpinski, the. 
Military;Police commander there, said 
Maj. Gen. Geoffrey Miller, the comman- 
der at Guantanamo Bay who was sent to 


Iraq in August 2003 to provide assistance, 


told prison detention officers that it was 
important to “gitmo-ize” the operation... 

“There was no mistake about who was 
in charge and you have.to treat these 
detainees like dogs,” she said General 
Miller had told the group. 


ERIC SCHMITT (journalist), “Official Declines to Pin 


Blame for Blunders in Interrogations,’ New. York 
Times, 11 March 2005. People in the military some- 
times refer to the prison at Guantanamo as Gitmo. 
According to a Newsweek article (21 November 2005, 
page 32), Miller’s current rank is Lieutenant General. 


9. The OGA [other government agency, 
slang for the CIA] would bring in people all 
the time to interview them. We had one 
wing, Tier One Alpha [at Abu Ghraib], 
reserved for the OGA. They’d have maybe 
twenty people there at a time. They were 
their prisoners. They’d get into a room and 
lock it up. We, as soldiers, didn’t get 
involved. We’d lock the door for them and 
leave. We didn’t know what they were 


doing. [But] we heard a lot of screaming. 
WALTER DIAZ (U.S. Army military policeman), 
interview with Jane Mayer, “A Deadly 
Interrogation,’ New Yorker, 14 November 2005. 
Diaz was on guard duty the early morning of 4 


November 2003 when Manadel al-Jamadi, a “high- - 


value” target, was delivered to Abu Ghraib. AI- 
Jamadi died that morning 45 minutes after the start 
of an interrogation session. 

10. Iraqi Maj. Gen. Abed Hamed 
Mowhoush was being stubborn with his 
American captors, and a series of intense 


beatings and creative interrogation tactics 
were not enough to break his will. On the 
morning of Nov. 26, 2003, a U.S. Army 
interrogator and a military guard grabbed 
a green sleeping bag, stuffed Mowhoush 
inside, wrapped him in an electrical cord, 
laid him on the floor and began to go to 
work. Again. 

It was inside the sleeping bag that the 
56-year-old detainee took his last breath 
through broken ribs, lying on the floor 
beneath a U.S. soldier in Interrogation 
Room 6 in the western Iraqi desert. 
JOSH WHITE (journalist), “Secret Documents Tell 
a Brutal Tale: Investigators Say Improvised U.S. 
Torture Techniques Led to the Death of a Resistant 
Iraqi General,” Washington Post National Weekly 
Edition, 8 August 2005 
11. In its February 2004 report, the ICRC 
[International Committee of the Red 
Cross] found that “methods of physical 
and psychological coercion were used by 
the military intelligence in a systematic 
way to gain confessions and extract infor- 
mation” [emphasis added in the original]. 
The methods cited by the ICRC included: 

+ hooding to disorient and prevent 
detainees from breathing freely 

+ being forced to remain for prolonged 
periods in painful stress positions 

+ being attached repeatedly over sever- 
al days, for several hours each time to the 
bars of cell doors naked or in positions : 
causing physical pain 

- ¢ being held naked in dark cells for 
several days and paraded naked, some- 


times hooded or with women’s underwear 


over their heads 
« sleep, food, and water deprivation 
* prolonged exposure while hooded to 


. the sun during the hottest time of day.... 


Prior to the publication of the Abu 
Ghraib photos, the U.S. government had 
multiple opportunities to take all necessary 
action to address what officials should have 
recognized was a serious and widespread 
problem. In fact, the ICRC report states that 
it alerted U.S. authorities to.abuses orally 
and in writing throughout 2003. In May 
2003, the ICRC sent a memorandum based 
on over 200 allegations of ill-treatment of 
prisoners of war during capture and interro- 
gation at collecting points, battle group sta- 
tions and temporary holding areas. That — 
same month, the Special Representative of 
the United Nations Secretary-General, Mr. 
Sergio Vieira de Mello, raised concerns 
about the treatment of detainees with the 
Coalition Administrator, Ambassador Paul 
Bremer. 


HUMAN RIGHTS WATCH, The Road to Abu 
Ghraib, IV, June 2004 

12. To “fuck a PUC” means to beat him up. 
We would give them blows to the head, 
chest, legs, and stomach, pull them down, 


kick dirt on them. This happened every day. 


To “smoke” someone is to put them in 
stress positions until they get muscle 
fatigue and pass out. That happened every 
day. Some days we would just get bored 
so we would have everyone sit in a corner 
and then make them get in a’pyramid. 
This was before Abu Ghraib but just like 
it. We did that for amusement.... 

On their day off people would show up 
all the time. Everyone in camp knew if you 
wanted to work out your frustration you 
show up at the PUC tent. In a way it was 
sport. The cooks were all U.S. soldiers. One 
day a sergeant shows up and tells a PUC to 
grab a pole. He told him to bend over and 
broke the guy’s leg with a mini Louisville 
Slugger that was a metal bat. 

SERGEANT A (anonymous noncommissioned offi- 


cer in the 82nd Airborne Division), describing prac- 
tices.at Camp Mercury, a forward operating base 


- near Fallujah (Iraq), quoted in Human Rights Watch, 


Leadership Failure: Firsthand Accounts of Torture 


of Iraqi Detainees by the U.S. Army’s 82nd Airborne — 


Division, 25 September 2005. U.S. military forces 
refer to a detainee as a “PUC” (Person Under 
Control, pronounced “puck”’). Sergeant A was sta- 
tioned in Afghanistan from September 2002 to 
March 2003 and in Iraq from August 2003 to April 
2004. See Capt. Fishback’s entry below. 


_ 13. Between October and December 2003, 


at the Abu Ghraib Confinement Facility, 
numerous incidents of sadistic, blatant, 
and wanton criminal abuses were inflict- 
ed..... This systemic and illegal abuse was 
intentionally perpetrated. | 
ANTONIO TAGUBA (U.S. Army major general), 
conclusion to “Article 15-6 Investigation of the 
800th Military Police Brigade” (“The Taguba 
Report”), April 2004, reprinted in Mark Danner, 
Torture and Truth: America, Abu Ghraib and the 
War on Terror, 2004. On 4 May 2004, CBS’s 60 


Minutes IT showed photographs of detainees being 
abused and tortured at Abu Ghraib. 


14. Recent reports indicate that Bush - 
administration lawyers, in their struggles to 
deal with terrorism, wrote memos in [2002] 
pushing aside longstanding prohibitions on 
the use of torture by Americans. These 
memos cleared the way for the horrors that 
have been revealed in Iraq, Afghanistan and 
Guantanamo and make a mockery of 
administration assertions that a few mis- 
guided enlisted personnel perpetrated the 
vile abuse of prisoners. 


I can think of nothing that can more 
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devastatingly undercut America’s stand- 
ing in the world or, more important, our 


view of ourselves, than these decisions. 
DONALD.P. GREGG (national security adviser to 
Vice Pres. George H. W. Bush from 1982 to 1988, 


ambassador to South Korea from 1989 to 1993 and: S 


for 30 years a CIA official), “After Abu Ghraib: 
Fight Fire With Compession, | New York Times, 10. 
June 2004 


15. If tortures were an element of a cer-- 
tain policy toward prisoners [in Iraq], not — 


isolated behavior of some soldiers, we 


could even speak of crimes against 


humanity. 

ELZBIETA MIKOS-SKUZA (University of Warsaw 
professor of international law), quoted in Brian 
Whitmore, ““New Europe’ Cools to Iraq War after 
Abu Ghraib Scandal,” San Francisco Chronicle, a 
June 2004 


16. An ABC News/Washington Post poll 
recently found that 46 percent of 
Americans believed that physical abuse 
short of torture is sometimes acceptable, 
while 35 percent thought that outright tor- 
ture is acceptable in some cases. 
MICHAEL IGNATIEFF (writer and Harvard 


University professor), “Mirage in the Desert,’ New 
York Times Magazine, 27 June 2004 


17. The Army has admitted that at least 
thirty-nine prisoners in Iraq and 
Afghanistan died, and some of them died 
while being interrogated. 


- ANTHONY LEWIS (journalist), “Making Torture 


Legal,” New York Review of Books, 15 July 2004 


18. Perhaps the saddest evidence of our 
communal denial [in respect to the torture 
of prisoners] was the election campaign. 
The fact that American soldiers were guilty 
of torturing inmates to death barely came 
up. It went unmentioned in every one of 
the three presidential debates. John F. 
Kerry, the “heroic” protester of Vietnam, 
ducked the issue out of what? Fear? 
Ignorance? Or. a belief that the American 
public ultimately did not care, that the con- 
sequences of seeming to criticize the con-. 
duct of the troops would be more of an 
electoral liability than holding a president 
accountable for enabling the torture of 
innocents? I fear it was the last of these. 
Worse, I fear he may have been right. 
ANDREW SULLIVAN (journalist), “Atrocities in 


Plain Sight,” New York Times Book Review, 23 _ 
January 2005 


19. I believe that the aaginge the United 


States is doing to itself by torturing pris- 


oners transcends the Iraq war, and that the 


consequences will long outlive it. 

MARK DANNER (journalist and University of 
Calitornia, Berkeley, Journalism professor), letter to 
New York Times Book Review, 13 February 2005 


20. How can our State Department 
denounce countries for engaging in torture 
while the CIA secretly transfers detainees 
to the very same countries for interroga- 
tion? The President says he does not con- _ 
done torture, but transferring detainees to . 
other countries where they will be tortured 
does not absolve our government of respon- 
sibility. By outsourcing torture to these 
countries, we diminish our own values as a 
nation and lose our credibility as an advo- 


cate of human rights around the world. 
PATRICK LEAHY (Vermont senator), statement on 
his bill banning the outsourcing of torture (“extraor- 
dinary rendition”), 17 March 2005 


21.The only people to suffer criminal 
prosecution from one of the most serious 
human rights scandals in U.S. history 
[referring to the torture and death of 
detainees in Iraq, Afghanistan and the 
Guantanamo Bay] remain a handful of 
lower-ranking soldiers... 

[Among those the Army has exonerat- 
ed:] Lt. Gen Ricardo S. Sanchez, then top 
commander in Iraq, signed an order on — 
Sept. 14, 2003, authorizing a number of 
interrogation methods that violated the 
Geneva Conventions, which legally 
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applied in Iraq. These included the use of 
guard dogs to “exploit Arab fear of dogs,” 
a practice documented in the Abu Ghraib 
photos. Gen. Sanchez subsequently mis- 
led Congress, testifying under oath last 
May 19 that “I have never approved the 
use of any of those methods” appearing 


over his signature. 

WASHINGTON POST, “impunity” (editorial), 
Washington Post National Weekly Edition, 14 May 
2005. One month later, the Defense Department 
issued an order superseding Gen. Sanchez’s order. 


22. In 2001 the U.S. NGO Physicians for 
Human Rights published a manual on treat- 
ing torture survivors that noted: “perpetra- 
tors often attempt to justify their acts of tor- 
ture and ill treatment by the need to gather 
information. Such conceptualizations 
obscure the purpose of torture.... The aim of 
torture is to dehumanize the victim, break 


his/her will, and at the same time, set horrif- _ 


ic examples for those who come in contact 
with the victim. In this way, torture can 
break or damage the will and coherence of 
entire communities.” 

Yet despite this body of knowledge, 
torture continues to be debated in the 


United States as if it were merely a moral- _ 


ly questionable way to extract informa- 


tion, not an instrument of state terror. 
NAOMI KLEIN (journalist), “Torture’s Dirty 
Secret: It Works,” Nation, 30 May 2005 _ 


23. There isn’t any other nation in the 
world that would treat people who were 
determined to kill Americans the way 
we’ re treating these people. They’ re living 
in the tropics. They’re well fed. They’ ve 
got everything they could possibly want. 


DICK CHENEY, referring to Guantanamo prisoners, 
Wolf Blitzer television interview, CNN, 23 June 2005 


24. Dear Senator McCain: 

I am a graduate of West Point currently 
serving as a Captain in the U.S. Army 
Infantry. I have served two combat tours 
with the 82nd Airborne Division, one 
each in Afghanistan and Iraq.... 

For 17 months, I tried to determine what 
specific standards governed the treatment of 
detainees by consulting my chain of com- 
mand through battalion commander, multi- 
ple JAG lawyers, multiple Democrat and 
Republican Congressmen and their aides, 
the Ft. Bragg Inspector General’s office, 
multiple government reports, the Secretary 
of the Army and multiple general officers, a 
professional interrogator at Guantanamo 


Bay, the deputy head of the department at 


West Point responsible for teaching Just 
War Theory and Law of Land Warfare, and 
numerous peers who I te as honorable 
and intelligent men. 

Instead of.resolving my concerns, the 
approach for clarification process leaves 
me deeply troubled. Despite my efforts, I 
have’ been unable to get clear, consistent 
answers from my leadership about what 
constitutes lawful and humane treatment 
of detainees. I am certain that this confu- 
sion contributed to a wide range of abuses 
including death threats, beatings, broken 
bones, murder, exposure to elements, 
extreme forced physical exertion, hostage- 
taking, stripping, sleep deprivation and 
degrading treatment. I and troops under 
my command witnessed some of these 
abuses in both Afghanistan and Iraq. 

This is a tragedy. I can remember, as a 
cadet at West Point, resolving to ensure 
that my men would never commit a dis- 
honorable act; that I would protect them 
from that type of burden. It absolutely 
breaks my heart that I have failed some of 
them in this regard.... 

I strongly urge you to do justice to 
your men and women in uniform. Give 
them clear standards of conduct that - 
reflect the ideals they risk their lives for. 
IAN FISHBACK (U.S. Army captain), letter to 
Arizona Sen. John McCain, 16 September 2005. The 
alleged abuses took place at Camp Mercury, a base 
near Fallujah, between September 2003 and April 
2004, before and during the abuses at the Abu 
Ghraib prison. See Sergeant A’s entry above. 

25. As many as 200 prisoners — more 
than a third of the camp — have refused 
food in recent weeks to protest conditions 
and prolonged confinement without trial, 
according to the accounts of lawyers who 
represent them. While military officials 
put the number of those participating at 
105, they acknowledge that 20 of them, 
whose health and survival are being 
threatened, are being kept at the camp’s 
hospital and fed through nasal tubes and 
sometimes given fluids intravenously... 

Major [Jeffrey J.] Weir said the prison- 
ers usually accept the nasal tubes passive- 
ly because they know they will be 
restrained and fed forcibly if necessary. 
“We will not let them starve themselves to 
the point of causing harm to themselves,” 
he said, describing the process as “assist- 
ed feeding” rather than force-feeding. 


NEIL A. LEWIS (journalist), “Widespread Hunger 
Strike at Guantanamo,” New York Times, 18 
September 2005 

26. After repeated disclosures about the 
nature and scope of [prisoner] abuses (some 
resulting in deaths), President Bush cannot 
feign ignorance or shirk responsibility. 

This buck stops with President Bush, 
not with the bureaucracy, the generals or 
the vice president. It certainly must not 
stop with the privates who have borne 
most of the blame so far. 

American abuse of prisoners. will end 
the minute that George W. Bush orders a 
halt to the practices. Until then, he is 
entirely responsible for American torture 
of prisoners and for rendition of prisoners 
for others to torture. 

WILLIAM PENNIMAN (Reston, Virginia), letter to 
New York Times, 4 November 2005 

27. Our country is at war, and our govern- 
ment has the obligation to protect the 
American people. The executive branch 
has the obligation to protect the American 
people; the legislative branch has the oblig- 
ation to protect the American people. And 
we are aggressively doing that. We are 
finding terrorists and bringing them to jus- 
tice. We are gathering information about 
where the terrorists may be hiding. We are 
trying to disrupt their plots and plans. 
Anything we do to that effort, to that end, 
in this effort, any activity we conduct, is 
within the law. We do not torture. 


.GEORGE W. BUSH, news conference, Panama City, 
7 November 2005 


28. The vice president, not satisfied that the 
CIA had already been implicated in four 
detainee deaths, was busy lobbying 
Congress to give the agency a green light to 
commit torture in the future. Dan Priest of 
The Washington Post, having first uncov- 
ered secret CIA prisons two years ago, was 
uncovering new “black sites” in Eastern 
Europe, where ghost detainees are subject- 
ed to unknown interrogation methods, redo- 
lent of the region’s Stalinist past. Before 
heading south, Mr. Bush had been doing his 
own bit for torture by threatening to cast the 
first veto of his presidency if Congress 
didn’t scrap a spending bill amendment, 
written by John McCain and passed 90 to 9 
by the Senate, banning the “cruel, inhu- 
mane or degrading” treatment of prisoners. 

So when you watch the president stand 
there with a straight face and say, “We do 
not torture” — a full year and a half after 
the first photos from Abu Ghraib — you 
have to wonder how we arrived at the 
ludicrous moment. The answer is not 
complicated. When people in power get 
away with telling bigger and bigger lies, 
they naturally think they can keep getting 
away with it. 

FRANK RICH (journalist), ““We Do Not Torture’ 
and Other Funny Stories,” New York-Times, 13 
November 2005 

29. Torture is just wrong. I mean, it’s not 
wrong because it’s illegal. It’s in the same 
category as rape or slavery, intrinsically 
wrong. And I thought we as Americans" 
sort of agreed at least on that.... 

I wear this [pointing to a wrist ban bear- 
ing the words “Stop Torture Now”] as a 
perpetual reminder that even as we speak, 
people are being tortured in Guantanamo 
and these other outlying prisons that we 
now know are being run by the CIA. 

I’m terribly ashamed of that and I just 
need to remind myself of that. We need to 


repent of this terrible, terrible offense. 
RAY McGOVERN (co-director of the Servant 
Leadership School in Washington, member of 
Veteran Intelligence Professionals for Sanity and for 
27 years a CIA official, now retired), television 
interview, Washington Journal, C-SPAN, 14 
November 2005 
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Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary (20,000-plus 
quotes on 1,000-plus subjects). His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 


- Internet every month, consists of 30-35 quotes 


and original thoughts, mostly about current 
events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” listserve, 
send Ifrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 


Please 
Feed Me 


by Mary Perkins 


“Please feed: me,” he said to the. 


slouching, fat, scowling woman, sitting in 
the church kitchen chair. “Please, please 
feed me,” he pleaded softly. 

“Come back tomorrow,” she said, 
hunching down over the overflowing plate 
of food in front of her. 

The man’s eyes took on a look of 
panic. “This is where they said to come 
for food. Please, please feed me!” he soft- 
ly wept and pleaded. 

- The fat, sullen, tired woman looked 
annoyed. She shoved another spoon filled 
with steaming hot food into her month 
and looked with hateful eyes at the wait- 
ing, quivering man, and growled once 
again, “Come back tomorrow.” 

She then looked down at the food that 
. she was feeding herself and instantly 
began to ignore him. 

His face and body crumpled in agony 
and despair. “I took the wrong bus,” he 
said. “I haven’t been here for 10 years. I 
got confused. Please, please feed me. I am 
late because I got confused and took the 
wrong bus. Can’t you please feed me 
something, anything, to eat?” 


She continued to ignore him and start- 
ed talking to her friend while she kept 
shoving food into her month. 

I went to my car, got out a bag of food 
from it and a five dollar bill. I waited in 
the church kitchen until the desperate man 
came out of the bathroom and I spoke to 
him. I said, “Follow me. The rectory will 
give you some food. Knock on their door 
and ask for food. I will show you how.” 

He took the bag of food that I offered 
and sat in front of the church and ate it. 
He ate alone. No one spoke to him. “God 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


bless you,” he said, softly, to me. _ 
“What is the point of having money if 
not to use it to help other people?” I said. 
“Lord knows, you can’t take it with you.” 
Church soup kitchens need far more 
private funding in order to set up 24 hour 
food service stations for the nation’s hun- 
gry. How many men, women and children 
die on your city streets because the gov- 
ernments and churches do not use the 
money that is given to them by taxpayers 
and charitable donors to open their food 
and kitchen facilities 24 hours per day, 7 
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days per week, 365 days per year? If they _ 
did that, we could feed the thousands of 

men, women and children who starve on 

our city streets. 

How many men, women and children 
die on your city streets because no one 
simply bothers to care about them and to 
house, feed and care for them? 

Why do you pay your tax dollars to fund 
such compassionless politicians and gov- 
ernments who would prefer to see people 
starving rather than to take care of them? 
What does this say about us, asa people? 

What does the world think about how 
we treat our own poor? Why should any 
nation trust us to do the right thing when 
we cannot do the right thing by our own 
nation’s poor and hungry? 

The point of government is to address 
real human needs. Poverty is a real human 
need. Homelessness is a real human need. 
Hunger is a real human need. 

Why are they so poorly addressed in 
such a rich and powerful nation like ours? 
These issues are so poorly addressed 
because this country has absolutely no 
ability, nor inclination, to care for anyone, 
except its rich citizens and its politicians. 

If Democratic and Republican politi- 
cians in the United States cared about 
poverty, hunger and those who are home- 
less in this country, they would have 
addressed these issues already. The issue 
of human need has not been addressed. The 
facts speak for themselves. Absolutely no 
one in power in the United States cares 
about anyone, except themselves. 


The Felt Pen 


He was my neighbor’s 
son; he was my nephew; 
he was my son. He was | 
any young man making | 
an otherwise tough situa- 


tion as good as it could be. 


by Diane L. Sickmen 


didn’t meet them the way I ordinarily 
[= people. Generally it’s a handshake 

and, “My name is...” “Hi, pleased to 
meet you.” It was nothing like that. 

The first one. The first one, I say, 
because he was sitting closest to me as I 
approached the entrance. The first one 
looked at me with an almost casual, but 
yet an eye-catching glance — that, now as 
I recall, seems fairly significant. 

If I had to describe the look, I’d say it 
was an almost neighborly, casual kind of 
a glance. The kind of a glance your neigh- 
bor’s teenager might pair with an unex- 
pected but specific request. Kind of like 
needing to borrow $5.00 until dad gets 
home to cover a minor expense: that kind 
of look. The kind of a request where 
you're almost nodding yes before you’ve 
heard the whole question. So, I venture to 
say, it was his unspoken, specific request 
that actually caught my eye. 

As I recall, he was reading the newspa- 


per when I approached the entrance that 


cold foggy May morning in San Jose. I 


had driven down from Oakland. When I 


saw the exit sign to Gilroy, I knew I was 
close enough. I was south enough that I 
didn’t have to be worried that the com- 
muter traffic was going to overcome me. I 
could stop, take a breather and maybe get 
a bite to eat. 

One thing about the Golden Arches: 
They’re open early and they are one socioe- 
conomic step up from the gas station con- 
venience counter. The neon “DRIVE 
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THRU OPEN” sign was. apparent from 
across the parking lot. Hmm, I wondered 
whether the doors were open as well? Then, 


through the window, I saw an older woman 


sitting inside looking down at her table. 

“Good,” I thought as I approached the 
door, “I can use the relief.” It had been a 
long ride. That’s when he spoke. 

He looked up — kinda glanced up — 
arching his eyebrows, so he didn’t need to 
lift up his entire face, just enough to make 
eye contact. “Ah, uh, do you have any 
spare change?” he said very softly. It 
wasn’t a whisper. He was just soft-spoken 
— very clear and soft-spoken. 

I did have some change to spare, but I 
didn’t say so right away. I said, “I’ll have 
to see.” 

While at the counter and engrossed in 
making a selection in a land where selec- 
tions are made by numbers, I remembered a 
warning from a couple of months ago. 
“Definitely don’t order by ingredient,” I 
was told. I was shown that, though I asked 
for a burger and fries, if I had asked for a 
number one, it would have been a better 
buy. Once again, I knew the two things I 
wanted, but I didn’t know their code num- 
ber, or whether a code existed for them. 

So I began reading. This, of course, is 

very bothersome to the wait people. They 
are not -used to people actually reading the 
menu board. Sure, it’s okay to glance up 


-and say, “I’ll have a number two.” It is 


not okay to stand close to the counter and 
read. I learned a valuable lesson: read the 
menu board first, then go to the counter. 


That’s what makes it fast food. Duh! 

_ When the cashier had put the change in 
my hand, I reflected on the youngster out- 
side in the low, early-morning light seated 
under the awning. He and the other one 
whose face I hadn’t seen. oe 

Afterwards, I came out with my. order 
and asked if I-could put my bag down on 
their table. The other guy whose head had 
been laying down across his arms looked 
up at me and nodded. The first one said, 
“Sure.” They appeared to be in their early 
twenties. 

“Here!” I announced, as I placed a 
quarter in front of each one. “Can I sit 
down?” [ asked politely. 

“Yeah,” they responded. 

I spoke directly to the first one. “It 
wasn’t easy for me to do this, to give you 
guys those quarters. I save my change.” 
Again he nodded. I continued, “When I 
find a penny in the street, I say, wow, 
lucky penny.” : 

He said thoughtfully and sincerely, 
“Gee, thanks a lot.” I asked him what he 
would do with the money. Without hesita- 
tion he answered, “Get something to eat.” 

“Are you hungry?” I asked. 

“Nah, I’m not, but he is though,” he 
answered, as he pointed to the second 
guy. In that moment I sensed they were 
really good friends. I opened my bag and 
took out an egg something on an English 
muffin, and asked the second one if he 
wanted one. Kind of matter of factly, he 
said, yes, he would like one. 

“It’s a dollar something. Here this 
should do,” I said, as I took the singles 
from my zipper pouch. 

“Thanks,” he said, as he headed indoors. 

“So, now that your friend will have food, 
what will you do with your money?” 

His face lit up and he became animat- 


ed. “Now that Paul has something to’ 


eat...,” he smiled broadly and said clear as 
a bell, “Oh, I'll have enough real soon to 
get a felt pen.” . 

He saw I hadn’t comprehended the sig- 
nificance of his response. So, he held his 
hands up in front of his chest as if he were 
supporting something by his thumbs and 
forefingers, “I can make a sign and go 
stand by the traffic light.” 

Very Dr. Phil-like, I asked him, “Does 


that work out pretty good for you?” 

“Oh, yeah,” he said emphatically. “I 
might get enough so we could get a motel 
room tonight.” 

I was tempted to ask him something I 
found myself asking friends and acquain- 
tances more and more often. I asked 
because of the furrowed brows I saw. I 
asked because [heard the stress and strain 
in their voices. I wanted to ask him, 
because I was curious. So I cleared my 


' throat and spoke slowly and clearly. “So, 


what do you do for fun?” .. 

He said reflectively, “Oh yeah. I haven’t 
thought about fun in a while. I like to go to 
new places, and I used to like to read.” 

“I bet you’ve seen a lot?” I queried. 
His “you’ve got that right sister” head 
nod, prompted me to add, “I bet you have 
some stories to tell.” 

I asked him if he could write. He said 
that he could and used to enjoy writing in 
school. “Have you ever thought about 
writing about your experiences?” I won- 
dered out loud. He smiled a big smile and 
nodded. “You could probably sell some- ~ 
thing — for a dollar at least,” I added. 

I smiled at him; he smiled back. He 
continued to smile. He was smiling when 
Paul returned. When their eyes met, Paul 
laughed a small, light laugh. Paul looked 
at me and smiled. 

I wrapped the remainder of my break- 
fast-something, and said, “So long.” I 
wished them both well and headed for my 
car. As I pulled out of the parking lot, 
they both stood up and waved until I was 
out of sight. 

This took place about 6:30 a.m. I knew 
I had done the right thing, but I didn’t 
know why immediately. How are we to 
really know why. a thing happens? For me 
there seems to be a message, some under- 
lying belief that is brought forth for my 


“awareness, or sometimes it’s a lesson, 


when I look for the why of a thing. 
It wasn’t until close to 10 p.m. that 


night, after many hours of darting reflec- 


tions, that I knew why. He was my neigh- 
bor’s son; he was my nephew; he was my 
son. He was any young man making an 
otherwise tough situation as good as it 
could possibly be, and in a small but 
heartfelt way, I was able to help. 
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Divided We Fall 


from page six 


If one of these bills is enacted, job 
competition at the bottom of the work- 
force will grow more intense. And the 
likelihood of an immigration reform pack- 
age passing with more enforcement provi- 
sions, expanded guest worker programs, 
and no worker protections is high, accord- 
ing to most policy watchers. 

In the hurricane-affected areas, fears 
generated by competition are already 
apparent. Politicians like Nagin, using 
racial fears to win votes, and columnists 
like Navarette, seeking to incite racial 
hysteria among readers, both see gains to 
be made from increased division. 

Yet as immigration changes the demo- 
graphics of the South, its communities 
have a good record of reaching across 
racial lines. 

“Every immigrant rights bill in 
Mississippi has been introduced by 
African American legislators,” Chandler 
says. In the state’s poultry and meatpack- 
ing plants, longtime Black workers and a 
new wave of immigrants have found 
themselves on the same side in union 
organizing efforts. Hurricane relief is a 
key test of those bonds, and the desire to 
achieve common ground. 

This year the Congressional Black 
Caucus made two important contributions 
to this effort. The CBC-sponsored HR 
4197 addresses hurricane recovery and 
poverty, authorizing funds for housing 
and new Section 8 vouchers, for increased 
health care, and for extended unemploy- 
ment and temporary assistance to needy 


families. It provides money to help return- 


ing residents rebuild their homes or seek 
new ones, and for schools to help relocat- 
ed students. The bill reinstates Davis 


-» Bacon wage requirements, creates appren- - 


ticeship programs to develop good jobs, 
and requires the president to present a 
plan for eradicating poverty. 

For Pitts, this moves in the right direc- 
tion. “You have to assure there’s a floor 
under wages,” he suggests. “Both immi- 
grants and African Americans need this. 
To ensure people can return, the govern- 
ment has to recognize the need for two 
kinds of income — wages from decent 
jobs, and money to cover the cost of relo- 
cation. Immigrants need a living wage 
too, as well as the right to organize and 
the ability to move freely, so they’re not 
tied to an employer or contractor.” 

The CBC also supported another bill this 
spring, by Houston Congresswoman Sheila 
Jackson Lee. The Save America 


Comprehensive Immigration Act of 2005,-. 


HR 2092, provides a way for currently 
undocumented workers to gain permanent 


resident status, and enforces migrants’ 
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tights in the workplace. Unlike every other 
immigration proposal in Congress, it has no 
guest worker program, and doesn’t call for 
greater enforcement of employer sanctions. 

It will take the fees paid by people 
applying for legal status, and use them to 
provide job creation and training pro- 
grams in communities with high levels of 
unemployment. For community and labor 
activists who see Kennedy/McCain and 
similar proposals as dangérous, Jackson 
Lee’s bill provides at least a partial pro- 
gram for progressive immigration reform. 

The key to finding common ground is 
fighting for jobs for everyone. Whether 
Black, white, Asian or Latino, native-born 
or immigrant — no one can live without 
work. Yet this basis for an alliance of 
mutual interest has largely fallen off the 
liberal agenda. Even unions, the bastion 
of support for the Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full Employment Act, a 1970s proposal 
that the federal government provide jobs 
to eradicate unemployment, pay only lip 
service to the idea today. 

In the Democratic Party, free market 
ideologues ridicule the idea that the gov- 
ernment should guarantee employment, as 
it did in the New Deal programs of the 
1930s. Instead, both parties propose to 
pile guest worker programs, and increased 
enforcement of employer sanctions, on. 
top of job competition. This is an explo- 
sive mixture in which no one has the right 
to a job, and everyone shares only 
increased insecurity. : 

Unemployment and racism in the U.S. 
economic system pit communities of color 
against each other, and against working- 
class white communities. Competition pro- 


duces lower labor costs and higher profits. 


It’s no accident that the guestworker pro- 


“grams in Congress are pushed by the 


Essential Worker Immigration Coalition, 
which includes 38 of the country’s largest 
industrial and business associations. 


‘Racial division is a powerful political 


weapon as well, helping to maintain a 
conservative Republican majority in 
Congress and the White House. By. the 
same token, for working communities, 
overcoming racial division creates new 
possibilities for winning political power. 
‘In the early 1980s, a Black-Latino 
alliance defeated the Chicago political 
machine and elected Harold Washington 
mayor. In the spring of 2005, the same 
strategy elected Antonio Villaraigosa 
mayor of Los Angeles, where division 
between Blacks and Latinos was used to 
keep conservatives in power for decades. 


The rebuilding of Biloxi, Gulfport and | 


New Orleans can forge a similar political 
coalition on the Gulf Coast too. But to 
accomplish that, working class communi- 
ties will have to reject the use of immigra- 
tion as a new dividing line to keep them 
apart. 


The War on the Poor 


from page 10 


some homeless persons with more days 
in jail for particular no-poor zones 
(especially those areas near newly con- 
structed million-dollar condos). 

If any other segment of our city’s pop- 
ulation were targeted in this manner, there 
would be an uproar. If we swishy ones 
were routinely beaten, harassed, ticketed 
or jailed, there would be “no wrath, no 
greater fury” than that from the powerful 
San Diego lesbian and gay community. If 
blacks were routinely targeted, what out- 


ple died of neglect in La Jolla or Rancho 


people led by the Spanos, Moores and 
Jacobs, descending on City Hall for jus- 
| tice. Yet, here in San Diego, human 
beings are arrested for no other crime 
than being poor. é 
What a tragically sad, sick culture we 
leave our children! What a shining exam- 


ness shows the rest of the world! 


Rocky Neptun is director of the San 
Diego Renters Union and a member of the 
Peace and Justice Committee, Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers). He is a former 
elected member of city government — mid- 
city planning board — and the former editor 
of the San Diego Street Light newspaper. 


The Street Spirit 
Vendor Program 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by BOSS Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency). More than 100 homeless 
vendors now sell Street Spirit in 
Berkeley and Oakland. The vendor pro- 
gram provides many jobs to homeless 
people in bad economic times, and is a 
positive alternative to panhandling. 

Vendors receive 50 papers a day and 
sell them for $1.00 per copy. Vendors 
earn an income from sales, while edu- 
cating the public about homelessness 
and social-justice issues. | : 

Vendors attend training sessions to 
learn to interact positively and'respect- 
fully with the public. Vendors are not 
supposed to ask for donations beyond 
the $1.00 selling price of the newspaper, 
and they are instructed not to verbally or 
physically harass customers. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
about the vendor program, call BOSS at 
(510) 843-6800, box #110. 


rage would ensue. If over a hundred peo- | 


Santa Fe, there would be a mob of rich | 


| ple of greed-based government and eco- | 
nomics this beacon of profit-driven mad- | 
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Punishing Poor Mothers 


from page four 


over 10 years; and today my oldest daugh- 
ter, who is not on welfare, is working full 
time raising her own daughter. My oldest 
son, after receiving an Outward Bound. 
scholarship, was chosen to speak at their 
annual fundraiser in front of 250 donors. 
My second son maintains a 3.5 grade 
point average at Berkeley High School 
Academic Choice program; and my 12- 
year-old is a happy, middle-school student 
who made all-star this year. 

Logic would reveal that extreme 
poverty, lack of opportunity, an inade- 
quate public educational system and an 
absence of hope is what pushes our 
communities’ children into a life of 
crime. It’s the mothers, like Debra, that 
make the difference. They move coura- 
geously and painfully through these 
obstacles, pulling their children up to 
higher heights, free from poverty and 
dead ends. 


The Women of Color Resource Center 
was founded in 1990. Its members are com- 
mitted to organizing and educating women 
of color across lines: of race, ethnicity, reli- 
gion, nationality, class, sexual orientation, 
physical ability and age. If you would like a 
copy of the paper by Kaaryn Gustafson enti- 
tled “To Punish the Poor: Criminalizing 
Trends in the Welfare System,” please call 
(510) 444-2700. Their website is www.col- 
oredgirls.org. 


The Rules of the Street 
for Street Spirit Vendors 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run by 
BOSS (Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency). Vendors must uphold the 

following “Rules of the Street.” - 


Rules of the Street 


1. Don’t sell the newspaper while under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 


2. Don’t solicit donations above the 
$1.00 cover price of the paper. 


3. Don’t sell Street Spirit without proper 
I.D. badge. 


4. Don’t fight with other vendors over 
sales pitches or territories. 


5. Don’t use racial, sexist or foul lan- 
guage while selling Street Spirit. 

6. Don’t verbally or physically harass 
anyone who refuses to buy a paper. 

7. Don’t obstruct the public way or sell 
papers in off-limit areas. 


8. Don’t sell other products or papers 
while wearing the Street Spirit I.D. 


9. Don’t supply newspapers to non- 
badged persons. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 


American 
Friends | 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. | 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 


of Britain together received the Nobel | 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 | 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 | 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and ~ 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1939 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 


“Outside the Window” 


rons of ‘the e shops = : 


| shootide. another. homeless chile 
| who kept away — 


_ patrons of we shop. 


"we want some S 


| don't worry -yoself hon 


_ shootin homeless kids _ 


sonra ATER ETRE |STAN YG 


but fell fast asleep 
fast asleep _ 


towns never looked so clean _ 


does seem a little mean 
oh well gotta powder my nose | 


and fix my hose 
_miy fellows comin tonight _ 


fellows comin soon 


heard a gun today 


shootin another homeless chile 


another homeless chile 


Author's note: ‘This poem is in response to | 
an article I saw about killing homeless kids | 
in Brazil and Mexico and feeding them poi- | 


soned cookies. It overwhelmed me. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Tammy Grubbs for the National Coalition for the Homeless 


what’s it gonna be kid? 


| by Judy Jones 


parents working 16 hours a day 
to keep the wolf from their door | 
until they jus can’t take no more 
then toss the kid 

in the streets 


gangs on one corner 
offering guns and drugs 

on the other 

a homeless man eatin out of 
a garbage can. 

beckons the youth 

to come his way 


twenty year old girl 
murdered today 
seems someone 
just felt like 
blowing her away 


mixed up. 
starved for love 
with nothing 
but a gun | 

no family 

no one 


homeless man 
smiles at the youth | : 
toothless dirty and half crazed 


“don’t worry son 
Pil teach ya the ways of the streets” 


“ya eat what you sees” 


“and sleeps on cardboard boxes _ 
and pretends not to see people 


| walking by looking the other way 


while you’re alone and afraid in — 
desperate need” | 


“worst part is your e broken fieart 
but soon... it to 00 W. 


then you'll be eee _ : 
toothless alone and crazy” — 


“throw away that gun 

| you can’t kill — : 

_those that just Won't see 

| people like us. . 

| living dying in horrid misery 

_on cold concrete streets’”’ 
“so what’s it gonna be kid? 
guy over there offering guns and drugs 
or me, homeless toothless and crazy?” 


youth looked both ways _ 
laidddownhisgun _—_—s—=w 
sat on the street 

and started to weep 


“what’s it gonna be kid, 
“what’s it gonna be...” 


‘America, the Numb | 
by Charlotte Tall Mountain 
America is numb — 

Sheistakinga pill __ 
To ward off any feelings 
Of secon ill 


Ameaest is nionb- 


| She is shopping i in the all” 


Seeking the latest convenience 
That has gone Lee 


ae is nun 
| She is watching the game 
All her attention is spe 
On this blaring frame 


Amerten i is aan 

] | She seems to have gone adrift 
| Needing something more 

_ Than just a ne Wee Lift 


akin eewtinac ar 


fi Li iii ay Sibi i ttt at ie Aah th old il tt tli 


December 2005 


‘to sit satenda or pee 
and for de sake — 
eo tas 


living 0 on the streets 


you are ie allowed 
to sit stand or pee 
and for god’s are oa = 


you are human garbage 
beieig on the streets 
diseased 


(ap: 


all you junkies and whores 
getajob — 
otherwise you’ve. 
no right to breathe 


you are not allowed 
to sit stand or pee 
and for god’s sake 
don’tsleep 


you are human garbage 
ele on the streets 
_ diseased 


in the strengthening 
' onslaught 
by cave-in Livelihoods. 


against any spirit . 
caught out between the . 
aBe & shifting shies 


rrmeemeemaceacempramntanes 


| where with Bali. 


EE 


| intersection a air 


